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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


tae signs of an end to the coal dispute are not visibly 

better — when we last week. The 
latest proposal has come from the owners, the idea being 
that they miners meet for discussion 
under an chairman. Both 
refused—by time elapse—the 
“ £3.000.000 
Plenty of proposals have come 





wrote 


and the should 
have 


offer of a 


independent sides 


letting the 
is though such blackberries grew 


subsidy of 
from 


on every hedge. 
those who are not officially connected with the dispute, 
One, 


con- 


but it is impossible for us to summarize all these. 
is the first 
sidered plan from the miners’ side for a reduction in 
wages. This is the of Mr. Varley (Labour M.P. 
for Mansfield), which was published in the New Leader. 


be mentioned because it 


however, may 


1 
scheme 


x x ‘ * 
Mr. Varley proposes that work should be ae at 
once on a national minimum percentage of 25 per cent. 


on the 1914 rate instead of the present 33} per ‘ouk: No 


reduction would be made in subsistence wages which are 


at or below 15s. The new wage rate, he suggests, should 


be continued until the end of this year to allow time for 
reorganization and for its benefits to be noted. The 
Government should reimburse employers only for actual 
losses. It that Mr. Varley suggests a 


will be seen 


cent. as compared with 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin of 10° per 
Baldwin would have made the 
weeks, Mr. Varley 
year. 


material reduction of 8} per 
the reduction 
cent., and that whereas Mr. 
new rate applicable only for a few 
would make it applicable till the end of the 
+ * * x 

now to the debate in the House of 
Tuesday, when the whole situation was 
reviewed, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald blamed the Govern- 
ment for ‘* inaction ss and Mr. Lloyd George followed on 
the same lines, perhaps forgetting (though Mr. Baldwin 
did not) that in 1921 Prime Minister 
he waited upon circumstances Baldwin is 
waiting now. Mr. 
true to say that the Government had rejected the Samuel 
memorandum which was produced during the strike. 
The unfortunate fact was that the miners had refused it 
though the General Council of the T.U.¢ 
of it. That being so the Government obviously could not 
adopt it, but they embodied it in different words in their 
own proposal, Nor was it true to say that the Government 
had presented an ultimatum when fixing a time limit 
within which the subsidy of £3,000,000 must be accepted. 
It had been most clearly explained to the miners that the 


We 


Commons on 


must pass 


when he was 
just as Mr. 


Baldwin pointed out that it was not 


had approved 


Government’s scheme was merely ‘a basis for dis- 
cussion,” 
* * * 4 

Mr. Baldwin stated that he had even asked the 
miners in what form they would wish to have a 
fresh subsidy. Would they like to have it paid 
quickly so as to prevent all necessity for an im- 
mediate reduction in wages, or would they like it to be 
paid gradually so that though wages could be reduced 
at once there would be a reserve for contingencies. The 


only reason why he 


the purchase of royalties and the legalization of municipal 


had eliminated from his proposals 
selling both reeommended in the Commission's Rep rt 
was that these things required time to be put into effect 
was anxious to get the mines working again at the 
Ie had no intention of eliminating 
stood by the Report and 
whole. We are 


said 


and he 
first possible moment. 
these points permanently. He 
wanted to put it into operation as a 
clad to have those 
when Mr. Baldwin produced his latest proposals that he 
wanted to emasculate the Report. Any 
ce thought it would be. 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin went on to point out that his proposals 
were “ flatly rejected” by both sides. The 
not only refused his scheme Lie had asked the 
aside and let the 
He was entirely pes to Government inter- 


very assurances. It was freely 


such intention 


is now disproved, as 


Owners had 
Government 
to stand 
it out. 

ference as a principle, 
could not possibly apply to a basic industry upon which 


wo parties to the dispute fight 
but the policy of no interference 
the life of the country depended, particularly as the coal 


to be without 
was still in touch with both 


industry did not seem able to get on 


incessant squabbling. He 


partics and was ready to reopen negotiations at any 
moment. He was even prepared to go against the 
(9351 
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Report in continuing financial help. Much the best 
course was for owners and miners to come together 
teeause no solution that was compulsorily imposed by 
the Government was likely to bring peace. 

* * %* * 

Mr. Baldwin next pointed out that in 1921 Mr. Lloyd 
George had waited in the hope of an agreement between 
the two sides, though to-day he was attacking the 
Government for following his example. Mr. Lloyd George 
had then said “ There is no greater mistake than to 
interfere prematurely.” He was still taking that line 
when the strike of 1921 had been going on for seven weeks 
~ that is to say longer than the present strike We 
may take the Prime Minister's speech as implying, though 
he does not seem expressly to have said so, that if the 
two sides do not agree quickly the Government cannot 
go on waiting. <A solution with consent is no doubt the 
ideal and the only sort which has the elements of per- 
manency, but if necessary there are other possibilities. 

* a * * 

The Government could do what Mr. Asquith did in 1912 
and proceed with appropriate legislation. That course 
would be in itself an assuarance of good faith. Mr. 
Baldwin’s mere promise is apparently not enough, though 
it certainly ought to be, for the miners’ leaders. By the 
time legislation was taking shape it would very likely be 
found as in 1912 that the framework supplied by the 
Government and the body of agreement which had mean- 
while grown up between the disputants fitted together 
nicely. We need only add here that, though it is difficult 
to draw conclusions from the contradictory evidence, the 
fecling among the miners that it would be better to accept 
an increase of hours than a reduction of wages seems to 
be growing. Mr. Frank Hodges who has spoken his mind 
with clearness and much courage, has taken this view 
for a long time. 

* * * 

We deal in a leading article with the anxious outlook 
in Egypt. Ziwar Pasha still holds the 
Minister, in spite of the overwhelming 
Wafd party in the elections which we 
week, 


office of Prime 
success of the 
chronicled 
Zaghlul Pasha has had a long interview with 
Lord Lloyd, in which he was doubtless given to understand 
at what points he would mect with the firm opposition 
of His Majesty’s Government if he proeceded to carry out 
the policy attributed to him. It is not yet certain 
whether Zaghlul or some nominee of his will become 
Prime Minister. Meanwhile Judge Kershaw, who was 
overruled by his two Egyptian colleagues in the recent 
murder trial, has resigned as a protest against what he 
Says was in the case of at least four of the persons ac- 
quitted a grave miscarriage of justice. The British 
Government have therefore announced that they cannot 
accept the verdict. 
* * * * 


last 


In spite of the chaotic conditions around them Lord 
Willingdon and his delegates of the Advisory Committee, 
Englishmen and Chinese, upon the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund, have done their work and made unanimous recom- 
mendations, namely, that the balance of the fund should 
be invested in a Board of Trustees with complete power 
to apply the money to educational and other purposes, 
and with the duty to report annually on the receipts and 
expenditure to the British and Chinese Governments. 
The Foreign Office has given its approval, but Parliament 
will have to amend the present Act. The other British 
Visitors to China, at the Tariff Conference, have been 
baffled in their best efforts to reach any results worth 
is like 


beating the air so long as no lasting authority exists there. 


having. To seek any agreement with “ China” 


<a 


The one serious Chinese representative at the Confey. 
ence, C. T. Wang, has fled from Peking to Shanghai, 
Finance and trade are paralysed. 
* * * * 

Tco-lin and Wu Pei-fu, who 
combined their expel Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“Christian” general, from Peking, have not yet falley 
out between themselves, but are expected to meet shortly 
near Peking and agree upon some form of Government. 
Some of their troops by way of interlude had a brief 
mutiny last week. They do not inspire Marshal Sup 
Chuan-fang, the Governor of the Provii e>s round Shang. 
hai, with great confidence. He has federated his fiye 
Provinces (and seized the salt gabelle) with the announce. 
ment that they will be an independent State unless thy 
other generals produce a sound Government in Peking, 
The Times naturally made fun of his solemn declaration 
that he will apply a new Monroe Doctrine to his State, 
as though the original had been announced to the world 
by the South American Sun 
is said to be a strong and capable man, and according to 


The two soldiers, Chang 
forces to 


Republics themselves ! 


precedent his action is likely to combine Chang and Wy 
against himself, since fear of another party is a stronga 
cord of amity among Tuchuns than mutual love and 
respect. 

te * * * 

Marshal Pilsudski is still the greatest power in Poland, 
so much so that he has felt that he will lose nothing by 
haughtily refusing the Presidency to which the National 
Assembly elected him on May 31st, by a majority of 
99 votes over the Nationalist nominee, Count Bninski, a 
Posnanian landlord and He refused it 
on the ground that the office of President would curtail 
his activity. 
no intention of relapsing into any constitutional imparti- 


He propost (d 


administrator. 
He has given other indications that he has 


ality or of giving up an active mastery. 
two professors as candidates in his place, of whom the 
Assembly has elected M. Mosciecki. M. Bartel remains 
Prime Minister until the dissolution of the Assembly 
which must follow shortly. Marshal Pilsudski himself 
is expected to take the oflice of War Minister. 

* * * * 

Abd-el-Krim surrendered to the French, who received 
him honourably, on May 27th. 
fighting in Morocco on the scale of the last five years 
for Spain, of the last year for France. Though the 
various tribes are making their submissions readily, it 
‘an hardly be hoped that there will be no flickers of 
guerrilla warfare for a while, but there is no prospect 
of any leader arising who will unite the tribes or inspire 
fear as Abd-el-Krim has done. He is an Oriental! who 
inherited a veneer of Westernism which was developed 
by education and residence in Spain. Without 
in any way a pleasant person to deal with, and without 
our standards of honesty which perhaps he judged from 
experience of a low type of European concession-hunter, 
he aroused considerable sympathy here. It felt 
that Spain made a mess of her Colonial enterprise and 
that the Riflis were justified, if they had any national 
pride, in trying to end or mend the Spanish domination. 
He had less justification and less foresight when lie 
lost the neutrality of the French. 
as Marshal Lyautey was there, he had little complaint 
to make against France. If he is compelled, nominally 
by the Sultan, to leave Morocco, no one will be surprised. 
The Spaniards are said to have demanded his person. 

* * * * 


This means the end ol 


being 


was 


So long, at any rate, 


We are thankful that the suffering and loss due to 
war are to stop, but we do not look with great con- 
France and Spain 


fidence to the immediate future 
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will have many small but difficult questions to settle. 
There is a third Latin Power in the Mediterranean 














which will demand consideration in a North African 
settlement. We do not see Signor Mussolini continuing 
to take a passive part. Without the the 
fear of Abd-el-Krim, Latin jealousy may up. 
Great Britain, too, is closely concerned in Tangier, which 
must be involved in a settlement. We that all 
parties would waive conventional righis about national 


cement of 
flare 


wish 


as opposed to international disputes, and that they 
would agree to refer the whole matter to the League of 
Nations. At present it is expected that there will be 
a conference in Paris of French and Spanish repre- 
sentatives. 

# * * 4: 

Rumours of another revolution in Portugal were realized 
on Thursday, May 27th, when troops in the North revolted 
under General Gomes da Costa, supported by would-be 
last remained quiet, 
and was deprived of news until President Machado 
announced the resignation of the Cabinet on the Friday 


revolutionaries of year. Lisbon 


night, and summoned Commander Mendes Cabecadas to 
He tried last July to upset the 
tempor- 


form a Government. 
Government, and will now presumably exercise : 
The President’s 
resignation was announced on Tuesday. No blood has 
been shed, and revolutions seem to have lost their novelty 
in Portugal. How far the North and the South are at 
variance we cannot say, but probably the revolt is mainly 
against the Government’s inefficiency and 
corruption. Those who, like Great Britain, have claims 
outstanding against Portugal, must make further demands 


ary, more or less military, dictatorship. 


a protest 


on their patience. That process, too, has lost any novelty. 


a * tK co 


We have written in our first leading article about the 
Liberal crisis. It seems that the split is complete. By 
his letter to Sir Godfrey Collins, published in the papers 
of Wednesday, Lord Oxford has made it impossible to 
retrace his steps. Though we regret the very painful 
form of this controversy we cannot regret the result, as 
the Liberal leaders could not go on alternately appeasing 
ind quelling Mr. Lloyd George whose methods are the 
last word in recalcitranee. The odd thing is that though he 
is banned from the ‘* Shadow ” Cabinet he remains the 
elected leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons, 
though, of several not receive his 
instructions. It is coneeivable that he may continue to 
hold that post, as if the matter were put to the vote he 


would very likely get a majority. 


course, Liberals do 


* + * * 

\s many Liberals notoriously deplore the manner of 
Lord Oxford’s letter, Mr. Lloyd George may try to bring 
the dispute between himself and his chief to an issue. 
To-day Mr. Lloyd George might win, but a few days or 


weeks henee opinion may have changed. The papers of 


Wedie sday publishe da letter to Lord Oxford, expressing 
the complete confidence in him of Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
Sir John Simon. Mr. Walter Runciman, Lord Lincoln, 
I Buckmaster, Lord Buxton, Sir Donald Maclean, 
Lord Cow lray, and others. These are men who really 
know. As for the other members of the “ Shadow 
Cabinet. Lord Be auchamp seems to be neutral, and Dr. 
Maen Mr. McCurdy, and Mr. Masterman are on 
the side of Mr. Lloyd George. 
* x * x: 
Ai the National Liberal Club on Friday, May 28th, Lord 


(, i Fallodon made one of his rare and welcome 
les. Reviewing the history of the general strike 
he criticized the Government for originally refusing a 


subsidy but afterwards granting it under the threat of the 


strike. When the notices for the strike had been sent out 
the Government ought, in his opinion, at once to have 
refused to continue negotiations. They decided, how- 
ever, to continue negotiations and then suddenly broke 
them off * 


had done so on some trivial incident.” 


in a way which gave the impression that they 
When once the 
strike was in action, however, there was in his judgment 
nothing to do but to support the Government unreservedly, 
e X ¥ x 


To his mind the moral of the strike was that the 


relations 
between employers aud employed must be changed, 
The roots of the recent trouble lay far back in the Vic- 
torian Age, when unfair wages were paid and unjust fi bly 
long hours were worked. He advocated giving Labour a 


partnership in management. Mere profit-sharing was 


not enough. It was no real objection to sav that to 
include Labour in the management would make the work 
of administration too cumbrous. The price of refusal 
was constant obstruction by Labour. He could not 


believe that there was not enough statesmanship among 


the employers and the Labour leaders to bring about a 
new industrial life. 
* * + 2 
The four Unionist members of Parliament who visited 
Russia have issued a statement through the Central New 
They describe Soviet Russia as a society in which an 


individualistic peasantry exe hanges goods with a Socialis- 


tic industrial population. They think that the Soviet 
Government is quite stable, though it holds its position 
by violence. The one sign of instability which they note 


bet we hh the 


Government 


lacts 


is the growing estrangemen! 
and the Third 
seems to us to be just and able, but the re 
The 


suggest that a loan might be made in the shape of investing 


International. Their statement of 


smnmendation 


it contains is the important thing. four members 


money in some large railway or electrical enterprise. 


Thev advocate a settlement with Russia and complete 
diplomatic intercourse. W intensely dislike Soviet 
methods—so obviously do the four members— but we 


want all the trade we can get, and it ts absurd not to trade 
with a man because you do not like him personally. 

nt that Mr. Hilton Young 
has joined the Unionist Party. He says that Mr. Baldwin 
stands for all that he most d: Wi 
add here that Mr. Hilton Young has been appointed by 
Medical 


sentation, 


wi leome the announcenm 


We 


sires in polities. may 


the Crown as a lay member of the General 
Council. We have ocated | 


it repre 
we heartily this important and salutary 


long ad\ Sut 
welcome 
change and the choice of 
* * * * 


and 


so wise a member. 


third wet Dx rhy 
three. As fewer 


»wwnpour mercifully helped the 


das 1h 


Derby day this year was th 
succession, and it wa ti 
trains were running the d 
police by reducing the crowds on the road. There might 
The 


I). 
His 


an unparalleled congestion. 
Epsom Downs like a But 
only a local effect : the interest in the Derby crows wider 


and ereater, we think, every vear, 


otherwise have been 


morass, weather 


were 


and with it the spread 


of betting, particularly in the form of sweepstakes. We 
hope that the opponents of the betting tax are noting 
these facts and pondering on the madequacy of their 
methods, 
4 * 4 4 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1003; on Wednesday week 100}; a year ago 


99 4g. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 873; 
on Wednesday week $7} ; 


(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76 js ; 


Conversion Loan 
on Wednesday week 


a year ago S74% 


76%; a year ago 76§. 
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dignity or vindictively to punish an affront. His 
TOPICS OF THE DAY attitude when he was forced to resign the Prime 


THE LIBERAL CRISES 
onlooker who knew nothing about the troubles 


XN 
A and difliculties of the Liberal Party during the 


past few years would no doubt regard the present 
crisis in the party as having been brought about 


unnecessarily, if not wantonly. With Lord Oxford’s 
extraordinarily severe letter to Mr. Lloyd George he 
would compare the marked self-possession of Mr. Lloyd 


George’s answer and the gentle reasonableness of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s discussion of what Liberalism 


really requires a man to do. He might well come to 
the conclusion that Lord Oxford had acted in mere 
haste, that a blunder had been committed, and that 
altogether Mr. Lloyd George came better out of the 
controversy than Lord Oxford. 

Such a conclusion has indeed been reached by a great 
many Liberals who are not in any sense onlookers, but 
have been engaged in the heat of Liberal controversies 
for a long time. It has also been reached by many 
non-Liberals. Among the Liberal newspapers, the West- 
minster Gazetle is almost alone, we think, in finding 
nothing wrong with what Lord Oxford has done; the 
Daily News, the Manchester Guardian and the Daily 
Chronicle are all against him. 

In spite of this case “on paper” for Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, we have no doubt that Lord Oxford 
was right in intention, if not in the whole of his method, 
and that he was justified in what he did. The explana- 
tion is to be foand in the few simple words which 
Lord Grey of Fallodon used at the National Liberal 
Club in referring to the dispute. He said that the 
surprise was not that something should have been said. 
now by Lord Oxford, but that it should have been 
“so long delayed.” If the common and _ widespread 
reports about the troubles in the Liberal Party are 
true, most people, we think, will feel that Lord Grey’s 
words were just and appropriate. Ever since he ceased 
to be Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George has had a 
political fund of his own, and he scems to have flaunted 
it in the face of any dissenting colleagues as who should 
say, “I am really quite independent of you. I can 
always fall back on my own fund. You may say what 
you like, but I do not recognize that the ordinary 
discipline of a political party can possibly be applied 
to me!” As a live wire Mr. Lloyd George is inimitable, 
and he has, of course, inspired during the past three 
years some exceptionally valuable researches into both 
agriculture and the coal industry. But in the case of 
agriculture he was not content with the research. He 
did not say, ** Here is one of the most valuable collections 
of materials which any political party has amassed in 
this generation. Let our party make use of it and 
found a policy on it. It is at the disposal of all Liberals.” 
No; he used the material to found a policy of his own, 
and to try to get it accepted as the Liberal policy. He 
tried to occupy the ground before some of his principal 
colleagues had assented to his scheme or had even had 
an opportunity of properly considering it. That is only 
one the ‘impossibility ” of Mr. Lloyd 
George. He does not seem to know what discipline or 
consideration means. 

Lord Oxford, we judge, would not have dreamed of 
“telling off” Mr. Lloyd George as he did in connexion 
with the general strike if there had not been a long 
list of other causes of offence. Lord Oxford is the most 
magnanimous of men, the least inclined of all our 
statesmen to burst into a passion, to stand upon his 


instanee of 


Ministership in the War proves that to admiration, It 
seems to us clear that Lord Oxford wrote his letter 
to Mr. Lloyd George because those of his colleagues 
who were in complete agreement with him felt that 
“the time had come.” They Mr. Lloyd 
George’s provocative independence in a moment of great 
stress and anxiety in the party as the last straw. It 
may be frankly admitted that his refusal to attend the 
mecting of the “ Shadow ” Cabinet was used as a pretext 
for the break. 

Mr. Lloyd George wrote much in his letter about 
his adherence to Liberalism in deprecating “a fight 
to a finish” in the strike, and in supporting the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s scheme for parleys and a 
settlement. It is impossible to deny that the principles 
which Mr. Lloyd George set forth are traditionally 


regarded 


associated with Liberalism. But he said nothing, 
except by a slight implication, about that other Liberal 
principle—fidelity to our democratic Constitution 


which seemed to Lord Oxford, Lord Grey and others as 
the overwhelmingly important point upon which there 
could be no possibility of temporizing. 
whose letter we publish this week argues that support 
of the Constitution can hardly be called a principle in 
itself, since everything depends upon how you apply 
such a principle. Let us, then, look into the matter. 

It is best examined by some simple questions and 
answers. When the T.U.C. declared a general strike 
were they “out” to win or to lose? It is silly to 
suppose that they were out to lose. Therefore the only 
possible answer is that they meant to win. But what 
would have been the result of their winning? Plainly, 
if they had compelled the Government—the legal repre- 
sentatives of the democracy—to give way and to do 
what they had expressly declared they would never do, 
the Government would have lost all authority. That 
authority would have been transferred automatically 
to the T.U.C., who, in the circumstances, would have 
been the de facto Government. In other words, the 
whole democracy would have been made subject to the 
will of a small oligarchy representing only the Trade 
Unions, and (if the constitution of the T.U.C. were 
looked into) perhaps not in any strict or legal sense 
representing even them. Lord Oxford and Lord Grey, 
though they felt that the Government must be supported 
in this matter through thick and thin, nevertheless held 
that so grave a matter should be discussed by the whole 
“Shadow ” Cabinet. And Mr. Lloyd George refused 
to attend. 

For those who take politics seriously, whether they 
are Liberals or not, it is a painful matter to witness 
such a dispute as this. The Liberal Party has a great 
history, and we have never been among those who have 
assumed that it has within it no power to revive. We 
need only take account of the great ability of a large 
proportion of those who form the Liberal remnant to 
feel sure that their star is not set. Still more do we 
feel this when we turn to the Labour Party and notice 
how lacking, even among those who have held office 
or who hope to hold it, are the qualities of leadership 
and the powers of coherent thinking. The 
the numbers of the Liberal Party in the 
Commons is a national misfortune, for Liberals are an 
essential part of the Opposition, and a strong Opposition 
is salutary for every Government. 
of which the Liberals are hereditary trustees, doctrines 
enshrined in their name. Freedom 


A correspondent 


There are doctrines 


of exchange, of 


contract, of service, at home or in dealings with other 
“peace, retrenchment and reform.” 


nations ; Surely 
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these make a trust peculiarly theirs. If political philo- 
sophy and theory still count for anything, the Liberal 
Party ought to be even more direct opponents of 
ftatisme than the Unionists. Again, there is disturbing 
force in the argument that if the Liberal Party disappears 
the bridge falls between the “ haves” and the “ have 
leaving them angrily to face without a 
We do not believe that this is yet a real 
danger, since Unionists are not merely “ haves,” nor 
js the Labour Party merely one of “ have nots.” But 
if such a day should come, a Liberal Party should be 
ready to greet it. 

It is to the young, of course, that we look especially. 
We thankfully see our own party reinforced with the 
energy and fresh intelligence of youth. May the sources 
never dry up! But we hear too little of young Liberals. 
From Oxford and Cambridge (whence we seek lucem et 
pocula sacra) we hear much of young Socialists and 
sprigs grafted on to the Labour Party. We believe this 
to be due to a generosity of heart which is anxious to 


nots,” face 


mediator. 


make everyone happy and good in five minutes by 
law and by command. Do these young people really 
agree with Signor Mussolini that the days of democratic 
representative government are past and that the Spirit 
of Freedom, of Liberalism, has folded her useless wings ? 
We cannot believe it. We have the faith that progressive 
Unionism will satisfy many young people, and for the 
rest that we shall again see youth throwing up its cap 
inspired by the ideal most harmonious of all with youth — 
the ideal of Liberty. 


THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM 

W* do not say that the Egyptian situation is 
critical, but without question it is very difficult, 

and there are elements in it which cannot but give rise 

to grave anxieties. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Great Britain 
has no resources for protecting her intimate and peculiar 
status in Egypt, or that the results of the recent clections 
compromise her rights and duties under the new Con- 
stitution. Nothing is cancelled of those obligations and 
Treaties by which Egypt as a political entity is bound 
to all the chief European Powers, including in a special 
These Treaties effect create 
constitution the fields of Finance, 


degree Great Britain. in 
an “ overhead ” in 
Justice, External Relations, and the British Protectorate. 
Moreover, there the British and 
Declarations under which our relations with Egypt are 
clearly indicated, the nature of Protectorate is 
defined, and the separation and differentiation of our 
The Sudan 
Lord 


are Proclamations 


our 
position in the Sudan are made clear. is, 
in fact if not in name, part of the British Empire. 
Cromer had a wise and discerning care in this matter 
when, under his inspiration, Great Britain after over- 
throwing the Khalifa took possession of the lands which 
In the first place, Lord 
Cromer refused to Internationalism 
and all its complications to enter the Sudan. The 
Mixed Tribunal stopped dead at Wady Halfa. Again, 
he marked the fact that the Sudan was not a portion 
of a Protected State, but had a status of her own, through 
The Sudan, redeemed 


he had so cruelly oppressed. 


absolutely allow 


the symbolism of the British flag. 
from a savage slavery by British force and influence, 
was not reconstituted as an Egyptian province, and our 
indefeasible rights—greatly to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants 

We have also to remember the fact of the 
as the French, with their love of abstractions and 
the and ‘nineties 


were firmly established. 
“ occupa- 
tion,” 


"eighties 


personifications, were in 


wont to speak of our régime. The occupation of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, the Canal zone and the Sudan does 
not signify a fortuitous concourse of military atoms, 
but internal and external, and 


bestows on us rights as well as duties. Lord Cromer, 


has definite sanctions, 
who was no friend of over-subtle political and con- 
stitutional devices, never made any concealment of the 
fact that the “Army of Occupation ” in the last 
a warrant not only not challenged 


was 
resort warrant 
by the Powers but endorsed by express words or else 


our 


by an equally significant acquiescence. 

All matters must 
those who wish to understand the Egyptian crisis and 
to estimate its effects. People are inclined to talk as 
though the recent elections, and the plebiscitary mandate 
apparently thereby accorded to Zaghlul, were a kind of 
‘notice to quit * to the British—** Having agreed to the 
Constitution and acquiesced in the new electoral laws, 


these be carefully considered by 


are we not obliged to abide by the decision given at the 


polls?" The very question is based on a mistake. 
The elections do not, and cannot, affect either our rights 


and duties, or even those of the Egyptian Sultan. Still 
less can they alter or affect the Capitulations, or the 
Statutes 
works, the Finance ts 


Treaties and International and Protocols, 
under which the Mixed Tribunal 
administered, and the Suez Canal Company carries on 
its operations. Rightly in 


any strict sense a Sovereign State, and no action by 


or wrongly, Egypt is not 
her Parliament can alter this imperative circumstance. 

We have a valuable asset in Lord Lloyd. If he handles 
the crisis as we fully expect he will, Zaghlul will find 
that, though the elections are, no doubt, an important 
fact, they do not in any way give the triumphant party 
a mandate to turn the British out of Egypt or to revolu 
tionize the Egyptian State and Constitution. 


It may perhaps be suggested that all this is foolish 
optimism—** What are you going to do if the whole 


of Egypt, from the Second Cataract to the mouths of 
the Nile, breaks into flame ?”’ 


The answer, of course, 


is that we shall continue to preserve order. Nothing 
could more quickly or effectively defeat the aims of 
Zaghlul and his followers than an appeal by them, 
direct or indirect, to physical force. An ineffectual 


insurrection—and_ ineffectual it certainly would be 

could lead only to a reaction among the middle classes 
who now partly share and inflate the aspirations of 
the extremists. Further, it in our 
favour the large population of non-Egyptian origin 

Greeks, Italians, Frenchmen, Germans, Armenians, Slavs, 
who live under the Capitulations, 


that, though the Egyptians 


would consolidate 


Levantines and Jews 

We 
dislike us and our presence 
them realize that to get rid of us would be to go from 
If we were to tire of perpetual pinpricks 


must never forget 


in their country, many of 


bad to worse. 
and, after securing our hold on the Canal and the Sudan, 
were to leave Egypt to her fate, that fate could hardly 
to the who have 
flourished under our régime. 
it is forgotten here, that the African possessions of Italy 


fail to be unpleasant inhabitants, 


Keypt is aware, though 


stretch on both sides of her. Cyrenaica, indeed, 
* marches’ for many hundreds of miles with the 
Libyan frontier of Egypt. But we need say no more 


on that point, for even the wildest of Egyptian patriots 
realizes that an Italian Dictator, if he Cairo 
* to restore law and order and protect the white Nationals 


entered 


of all races,” would inaugurate a different rég‘me 
from that of the British. 

On all these grounds we not only hope, but believe, 
that the crisis will turn out to be capable of arrangement. 


To be specific, if Zaghlul becomes eime Minister it will 


very 


be on terms. 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


HEN the general strike was called off the Prime 
Minister’s reputation was exalted to the heavens. 
He occupied a position such as had not been held by any 
Prime Minister for more than a hundred years. Everyone 
looked to him—almost leaned upon him—for guidance 
and support. If only the coal dispute can be settled 
wisely and quickly Mr. Baldwin will still be in possession 
of that reputation. What will he do with it? 

By far the greatest task to which he can set his hand— 
and he notoriously has this in his mind—is to bring about 
a prolonged and universal peace in industry. A prolonged 
peace would probably mean a permanent peace because 
it would be discovered that peace pays. There was 
never a time in our recollection when Labour was more 
open than now to new ideas. It has undergone a great 
disillusionment. It has wasted its own money and the 
nation’s money on gaining nothing. Anywhere in the 
country one may talk with wage-earners who express 
doubts whether the identification of trade unionism with 
a political cause is “ worth it.” Anyhow they think 
that, so far, it has led them along the wrong road. Their 
leaders magnified the general strike as the most potent 
of all weapons, and when the weapon was used it inflicted 
a dcep wound upon its owners. After all, the professed 
object of trade unions is to improve the conditions of 
labour. Now, the whole of that object may be expressed 
in the two words, “‘ high wages.” Ninety-nine out of 
one hundred hand-workers if asked to say what they really 
felt would admit that if they got high wages they would 
not bother about anything else. They might still be 
politicians, of course—and it is desirable that they should 
be—but they would not confuse politics with every act 
of a trade union executive. While Labour has a much 
more marked tendency than before to such thoughts as 
these the employers are tending in the same direction. 
These are simple facts. 

The Times has lately published several remarkable 
letters from employers who say that they have given their 
workers a financial interest in the profits of the companies, 
and that as a result the factories enjoy perfect peace and 
contentment. Strikes have become things of the past. 
Is there not a Labour leader strong enough to stand up 
in the House of Commons and say that he will try to 
lead his followers along the road of high wages without 
demanding that Socialism should be written on the 
signpost ? We firmly believe that if ‘* the will to high 
wages ”’ is displayed by enough people on both sides in 
the industrial controversy it will be possible for that 
paradise of the worker to be reached and to be reached 
quickly. The Prime Minister, we may be sure, would 
do all he can, and if any backward employers still had 
any misgivings they would nevertheless fall into line 
behind those great captains who are already prepared to 
take the road. 

What is wanted is something better than ‘a living 
wage.” The hand-worker should have what was called 
in America when the Daily Mail mission of Unionists 
was there “ a saving wage.” There ought to be no limit 
to the wage which a man earns so long as he really earns 
it. High wages are economical for every kind ef work 
when payment is by results, because the saving in over- 
head charges which is made by the quick worker is very 
great. 

The wise Labour leader whom we are imagining would 
take Mr. Baldwin at his word, and would declare that he 
recognized the futility of turning the industries of the 
country into a field of battle instead of making them a 


‘ 


ee, 


sphere of willing co-operation. He would admit that 
trade unionism in the past has, by rules and regulations 
and pedantic “* demarcation,” sorely hampered industry . 
but he would at the same time warn Unionists that if 
they declared legislative war on the trade unions they 
would simply drive into unity all trade unionists good, 
bad and indifferent, who would defend their territory 
as though it were an invaded country. He would go on 
not to deprecate, but to invite co-operation in a new 
codification of trade union law. He would point out to 
trade unionists the vast advantages of knowing exactly 
where they stood and of ending the grievances which a 
multitude of trade unionists secretly feel. 

Having got a promise of agreement about trade union 
Jaw the Labour leader would turn to the conduct of in- 
dustry itself, and undertake to convince his friends in the 
trade unions that it would pay them to produce as much 
as ever they could with the free use of labour-aiding 
machinery. He would ask the employers on their side 
to promise first not to cut wages and secondly to give the 
workers an interest in both the profits and the manage- 
ment of industry. He would point out that there is at 
present in most factories a hard and fast dividing line. 
In America the line between hand-workers the 
management hardly exists. Promotion is by merit, and 
the highest official in any works or company is always 


and 


accessible to anyone who “has an idea.” In preserving 
the dividing line in this country Labour is as much to 
blame as the employers. By its very 
Labour emphasizes the existence of the line. 
rid of it. It may be, and probably is, 
as much as to the causes we have already mentioned. 
But caste received a heavy blow in the War, and is dying 
pretty fast. 

** Production ” is the master word of our new era. Wages 
must not be reduced, but prices must. 
machinery must be freely used, and ca’ canny must be 
There will be plenty of 
Along these lines success is certain. As a 


organization 
Let us vet 
due to caste 


Labour-aiding 


banished. markets when 
prices fall. 
typical employer in America said to an English employer 


“Pay your men and they will make your plant pay you. 


CAN FARMING PAY? 


Til. FACTORIES AND A FARMING FORMULA 


GROUP of men, who are doing much for English 

farming and have their thoughts on the future, 
have arrived at a quite definite conclusion about the most 
hopeful alternative to the present drift towards a suicidal 
negation on the land. They see the collapse of the old- 
fashioned tenant-farmer, who carried out the standard 
Norfolk rotation or some adaptation of it on a compara- 
tively few acres, and hoped to make money by selling 
grain crops. They have watched him continue to let the 
plough-land tumble back into grass and reduce his wages 
bill. Even if such farmers can still keep alive, the 
nation suffers. The annual food bill grows, unemploy- 
ment increases, and the rural community diminishes. At 
the worst villages clean vanish and corn is no more seen. 
At the same time artificial small holdings, expensively 
dumped in areas ill-served by the railways and unpro- 
vided with co-operative organizations or neighbouring 
factories, depend on what is in essence a Government 
subsidy. It is an unhappy fact that the really wonderful 
community of small-holders established by the Govern- 
ment at Holbeach and Sutton Bridge suffei 
rents at the same time that the taxpayer suffers by making 
up the £8,000,000 already lost. 

The country needs either some Danish system of co- 


from high 
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operation and cheap credit or an equivalent. The 
Conservative Government is attempting to persuade the 
banks to supply the credit. No one is doing anything for 
For the first time an alternative to the 


co-operation. 
is now suggested. 


co-operative factory of Scandinavia 
It is this. Supposing such factory-farms, as that estab- 
lished by General Delmé-Radcliffe at Headcorn, could be 
multiplied and equipped with their own slaughter- 
houses, fattening pens and the rest, then successful small 
holdings would by natural attraction cluster round their 
circumference in order to produce the raw material that 
the factory wanted. It has proved very difficult for a 
host of reasons to establish any generally helpful system 
of co-operation in agriculture, though the success here and 
there has been salient, as at Ipswich and Framlingham. 
Incidentally it is a suggestive comment on English history, 
that we have taught the world urban co-operation but 
cannot learn rural. The principal merit of the farm- 
factory is that it would provide the chief advantages of 
It could collect the 


produce of its small neighbours, act as a cheap distributor, 


co-operation without its difficulties. 


and ensure immediate sale and immediate payment. 
Lord Bledisloe among others is definitely experimenting 
with a farm-factory, because he hopes that in such a 
philosophy of production, such a hobnobbing of the big 
man with the little, such interworking of the local factory 
and the local homestead may lie the salvation, at least 
the salving, of the land. 

) way of 
Though th 


to cover the gl yund, eertain 


Such Is one reform. There is another associated 


with it. variety of England is too complex 
* distinctions that are plain 


and few ” stand out. Scandinavian managers have been 
placed in charge of an astonishing number of large farms. 


There are notable « xample s in Berkshire, in Lincolnshire, 


in Gloucestershire and, indeed, in most counties. Most 
of these men have brought prosperity to the land where 
they work. In one instance a heavy loss has been turned 


into a high profit. Now all of them pin their faith to a 
system of farming that, if not new to England, has never 
been widely followed. Their motto is “ Feed the beast,” 
eneric word including in this reference pigs, mileh 
You will fail to feed a large head of 


cows and poultry. 
such stock unless you bend your energies to working the 
Jand to produce a succession of crops, especially green 
fields not feed them. Catch 
lucerne and barley will. The change from grain pro- 
duction to stock production has often meant in England 
It should mean more 
A properly run dairy 


crops. Grass will crops, 


a change from ploughland to grass, 
work for the plough and not less. 
farm on the Scandinavian model employs more men to the 
hundred acres than a good grain farm and produces more 
from the land, by concentrating on artificially grown 
fodder consumed on the farm. 

If a real transition in farming, a real rural revival is 
coming, it will probably move along these lines ; upon 
the farm-factory with satellite small-holdings according 
to the doctrine—may we say ?—of Lord Bledisloe and of 
General Delmé-Radcliffe ; and the Scandinavian 
formula of production, urged in the early days and now 
most fruitfully demonstrated by Mr. Christopher Turnor 


upon 


and other landlords who have perhaps sat at his feet. 

It goes without saying that the advance must be all 
along the front. Better transport, easier credit, reformed 
distribution, increase of technical knowledge, perhaps 
stabilization of product, expansion of electrical and other 
power—all such aims must be sought simultaneously, 
but they are not of the essence of the reform in the same 


degree as the revision of the very definition of an inten- 


sive farm and the acceptance of a new formula. 
var , 
yy. BEACH 


(@oncluded.) 


THOMAS, 


THE PROBLE) 
SETTLEMENT IN 

_ efforts which have been 
the better to 


of the Empire have so far been lamentably unsuccessful. 


OF OVERSEA 

AUSTRALIA 
made since the War 
distribute the white population 
The results achieved under the Empire Settlement Act 
The Act ! 


have been disappointing. provides for an 
annual expenditure up to £3,000,000. In no one year since 


it came into operation has a sum approaching one-sixth 
of that amount been spent by the Oversea Settlement 
Committee. This does not indicate any lack of enthus- 
jasm on the part of the Home Authorities; the fault 
at the other end rather than at this. 


Let us consider the 


seems to lie 
position as it affects Australia. 
There is an unfortunate lack of uniformity and co- 
ordination in the policies adopted by the various States 
of the into Australia 
is controlled by the State Authorities. The Common- 
weaith Migration and Settiemx Australia 
Hiouse acts as the representative of each in Great Britain, 
but 

sent them by each State separatels 


i 


Commonwealth. Immigration 


nt Ollice at 


has no authority beyond filling the requisitions 


This leads to confusion in the mind of many a would-be 


settler. “‘ Why,” he asks, “ may I go to Victoria as a 


selected migrant, but, if I wish to go to New South 
Wales or South Australia, I must be nominated ? ” 
Or again, “ Why is it that in some eases a loan of: the 
full amount of passage money is granted and in other 
eases refused ? ” He does not know that, although it 
is the British Government that lends the passage money, 
if may only do so with the | rmiussion of \ustrali tious 
This again must first | iwht from the Olicial of th 
particular State, who n iy or may not consent, since 
he Is Ve sponsible for tl l fund of the loan mad 

During a recent visit to Australia, the writer found 
two questions being freely discussed amo those who 
are elving serious ¢O tderation to this pi 1] , 

First.—If we are in deadly carnest about the peopling 
of this Southe rm Contin nt, mula I yt ti Wi lk DuUuSiID > 
be lifted out of the realm of Party and State politics, 
and be placed in the hands cf (say) six commissioners 
(one for each State) who should represent the whole 


Commonwealth and have entire freedom of action ? 

Secondly.—Since the capital value of each immigrant 
into Australia is estimated to be at least a hundred times 
the amount of his passage money, should we not reduce 
the cost of passage still further than has been done under 
the recent agreement, and do away with loans altogether ? 


Provided Australia Houss¢ 
of selection, would it not pay the Australian Government 


maintains a high standard 


to share equally with the Imperial Government in granting 


free passages to approved settlers ? 
The great majority of thoughtful Australians are in 


A recent instance 
clearly illustrates this. Fuller Government 
the New South Wales 
last year, a requisition was sent forward by the State 
Department asking for 250 
as farm selected by Australia House. 
Immediately the Lang Government took this 


requisition was cancelled, although a considerable number 
| 


favour of the first of thes proposals, 
Before the 
ollice in 


surrendered reins of 


Immigration men 


young 
labourers to be 


ollice, 


of men had already been selected. 
A move in the right direction has recently been made 
by Mr. Gullett in the Federal Parliament. He 


suggested the formation of a Committee representing 


has 


rural and secondary industries, organized labour and other 


interests, to consider the Migration Problem. Any 
Sl hh RB sard would ~p ssess functions similar to th sc of 
the Oversea Settlement Committee, but would be entirely 
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advisory, non-party and representative of all interests 
in the community; an impartial body to consider 
schemes free from any kind of political bias. 

As to the second question, there is considerable diversity 
of opinion, but the majority would again favour such an 
arrangement. 

Immigration is a question which always arouses the 
interest of the average Australian, but it cannot be said 
to be popular. There are many reasons for this. It 
is a common thing, for instance, to hear complaints 
regarding “* the poor type of new settler” being chosen. 
Perhaps Australians overlook the fact that fifty per 
cent. of the people assisted to migrate to their country 
go on the nomination of citizens already resident in the 
Commonwealth. If those going are “ unsuitable” for 
life in Australia, those who have asked them to go have 
no one but themselves to blame, and those who have 
taken no part in the nomination of new settlers have 
no reason to complain. “* Nomination” is the right 
of every citizen in a position to assume the responsibilities 
of nominator; namely, the finding of accommodation 
and work for the nominee on his (or her) arrival. 

Again, it is often said that the British immigrant 
docs not remain in the rural districts, but drifts into 
the larger towns and creates serious unemployment 
problems. It may be true of a minority that they 
gravitate towards the larger cities, but what are the 
reasons for their so doing? Principally, it is the lack 
of suitable housing accommodation. 
need for the adoption by each State of a bold policy with 
regard to rural housing. 

Fortunately the new pact between the Imperial and 
Commonwealth Governments provides for money being 
Jent to the various States at one per cent. for various 
developmental schemes, and rural housing is included 
amongst them. In view of this, it is diflicult to explain 
the apathy of the State Officials with regard to rural 
housing. By utilizing this cheap money, it is possible 
to supply anything from 20,000 to 50,000 houses to the 
farmers in cach State at practically no cost cither to the 
The large building firms 


There is an urgent 


Government or to the farmer. 
in the capital Cities should be asked to contract experi- 
mentally for, say, 10,000 workmen’s cottages made on 
These could be delivered at 

ryt J *“«7 

rhe farmer with 
The owner should 


the “collapsible” principle. 
the farm at a cost not exceeding £250. 
local help could easily erect them. 

then be given attractive terins for payment, say £25 
a year for ten years, this to cover both principal and 
interest. The firms supplying the houses should be 
lent the cost of production by the State at the same 
rate of interest as it itself pays the Federal Government. 
Thus, by charging 10s. a week rent, a farmer would get 
a cottage for nothing. It should, however, be a con- 
dition that he constantly employs a married man. The 
firm supplying the houses would make its profit through 
the low rate of interest at which the money was advanced. 
The Government would in this way make housing provis- 
ion for a large number of families whom the farmers of 
Australia are willing but at present unable to employ 
owing to the absence of housing facilities. 

Oversea Settlement may be a matter for Parliaments 
to discuss and for Governments to determine, but it is 
for the people of Australia to realize that, if the White 
Australia policy is to be maintained, it will only be 
by their own enthusiastic support of those schemes 
which aim at the introduction of potentially useful 
citizens. ‘These must be placed in 
where they will each have scope for the happy and 
healthy development of their individualitics 
conditions which will assuredly be for the 
well-being. 


environments 


under 
general 


e 


Recently a scheme has been put into operation which 
provides a new system of “collective nomination,” 
enabling every citizen to assist in nominating groups of 
specially selected settlers. This ‘* Collective Nomination 
Scheme ” applies in particular to Church Congregations, 
A Church or Society in Australia asks the corresponding 
body in Great Britain to select suitable settlers on its 
behalf. They are then brought out on the nomination 
of the Church or Society concerned, which makes itself 
responsible for their assimilation into the life of that new 
country. The underlying idea is that the nexus of a 
common faith will help the newcomers to cover the first 
rough years of their new life. 
which runs through such societies making mutual help- 
fulness the rule will do more than anything else to 
encourage the right type of settler to migrate. 

Cyrit Bavin, 


The co-operative spirit 


P.S.—Since this article written a paragraph 
has appeared in the Press intimating that a Commission 
of three members is being appointed by the Prime 
Minister of Australia to consider all schemes submitted 
under the Migration Agreement with the British 
Government, and also to consider and advise on the 
whole question of Migration, National Development 
and the utilization of Australia’s resources, 


was 


MR. 


men are 


EBENEZER 


born 


HOWARD 


with no 


streak of 
them, looking on life as an 


Sew creators, 
LY the 

adventure, ready to risk all for the faith that is in them. 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard, who has given a new idea to the 


slave in active 


world and seen that idea arise splendidly in bricks and 


mortar, is of this elect Letchworth Garden 


Citv, lusty child of his imagination, is eclebrating its 


company. 


coming-of-age on Monday next. 

He is a kind old gentleman, enormously interested 
in social welfare work of every kind, alert, aggressive, 
But he notes his dreams down 


and makes 


that hist ry 


vet a dreamer of dreams. 


in shorthand, translates them into action 


them come true so solidly and convincingly 
will remember him not as an idealist but as the man 
who built the first Garden City. 
power in faith and singleness of purpose spread over a 


Mr. Howard 


There is a_ titanie 


long period of time. is a channel of this 
strength. 

He was born within sound of Bow Bells and started 
life in humble Ipswich School he 
learned shorthand, and in 1868 became private secretary 
to the famous Dr. sermons were then 
attracting great Poultry Chapel. 
Although Dr. Parker did not actually believe in phrenology 
he apparently thought that there might be something in 
it, for Mr. Howard remembers an occasion when the 


circumstances. <At 
Parker, W hose 


congregations to 


preacher's fingers roved over the hills and dales of his 
head until at last the following pronouncement was made 
in a rich and rolling voice: “I think I may tell you, 
Mr. Howard, what many young men have wanted me 
to say to them, that in my opinion you should become a 
Preacher.” 

However, the young shorthand writer had other ideas 
in mind. He emigrated to America in his twenties, 
attracted, he tells me, by the idea of hunting buffaloes at 
Des Moines. Afterwards he went to Chicago, where he 
heard a remarkable woman speaker, Mrs. Richmond, 
who fired his imagination to help mankind, and confirmed 
what Dr. Parker had said, that he had a message to give 
the world. But the seeds of his town-planning scheme 


had not germinated. On his return to England he became 
a parliamentary shorthand writer and acquired much 
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valuable experience by reporting meetings in the com- 


mittee rooms between owners on the one side and trade 
union leaders on the other. This, perhaps, was the 
most formative period of his career. “On many 


oceasions,”” he tells me, “ I was the only impartial person 
present during some complicated industrial dispute and 
was able, therefore, to learn much, not only of practical 
polities but also how points may be best put and carried 
with a minimum of friction. It was then that I began 
to realise that the capitalist system must inevitably 
change and that the change must come not violently, 
but through a change in the spirit of the people, so that 
the form will adapt itself thereto. I may say that I am 
not a Socialist as the term is understood to-day. No 
municipality, for instance, could carry out such a bold 
scheme as the planning of modern industrial towns such 
as Bournville or Port Sunlight, to say nothing of our 
Letchworth.” 

“Tow did the idea of Letchworth Garden City first come 
tome? It grew. I remember when I was only twenty- 
one I admired the planning of Moorgate Street and began 
to wonder why the whole city of London was not more 
carefully and adequately planned. By the time I had 
returned from America, I had a definite conception of 
an intelligently arranged town, a sort of marriage between 
town and country, whereby the workers would be assured 
the advantages of fresh air and recreation and nearness to 
their work. 
I knew, be increasing their real wealth, as well as their 


By giving them these advantages, I would, 
happiness, if the two can be separated. However it was 
many long years before I could carry my scheme into 
effect. Remember, forty years ago the idea was quite 
, ry 

The 


ve my plan outward expression in 


new, and it takes time for new ideas to percolate. 
first thing was to gi 
print. In the time I 
and— after many 
Peacef / Path to Reform. 
and widespread atiention. It 
Citi of To-morrow. 
“At last, after more 
labour, LT was able to form the Garden City Association. 
I need not 


could spare from reporting I wrote 
dilliculties—published To-morrow: A 
The book attracted inmmediate 
known as Garden 


is how 


ten 


than vears of thought and 
The necessary financial aid was forthcoming 
go into that now-—and in 1900 we purchased the site of 
Letchworth. Up to this time I had heard nothing of the 
plans of the late Mr. George Cadbury or the late Lord 
Leverhulme. But in 1901 Mr. Cadbury summoned a 
conference at Birmingham to the Bournville 
project, and [remember on that occasion that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw said ‘ This movement has come to stay.’ It has. 
I need not tell you anything of our early difliculties nor 
Letchworth 


discuss 


of the way the Spectator assisted us in 1905. 
stands to-day as an outpost of the cities that are to be, 
where men and women shall work in sane surroundings, 
enjoving their birthright of health and creativeness, 
instead of swarming from dark tenements to congested 
factories,” 

Of his own share in this achievement, of the years of 
unremitting labour necessary to bring it to fruition, of 
the set-backs, disappointments and final triumph, it is 
diflicult to make Mr. Howard speak. Creators are modest 
men. He creates ; that is his game in life, almost his meat 
and drink. He rarely takes part in any form of sport, and 
has only once in his life been on horseback, when he rode 
does a 


That is typical of him; when he 


the 


thirty miles. 


thing, he carries it through to limit of human 


endurance. 
Mr. Howard's 
well: there can be few happier, healthier or more active 


life has evidently agreed with him very 
men of seventy-six alive to-day. He was born with no 
particular advantages, but he had the courage to be great. 
Single handed, penniless, at first poorly educated, he set 


himself to build a new city, prototype of all the cities of 
the future. The helpers and the money came. The story 
has often been told. No need to repeat it now. Letch- 
worth is celebrating its twenty-first anniversary, and a 
new Garden City, at Welwyn, has already arisen, More 
will follow. 

If everyone of us would read Garden Cities of To-morrow, 
where this project of building Jerusalem in England's 
green and pleasant land was first set forth, we would get 
a new conception of the wonderful power of ideas in 
this modern world. We can read of the idea, as it was 
formulated forty years ago, and see the reality, as it has 


been built at Letchworth and Welwyn. The age of 
miracles has not passed. 
Mr. Howard does not believe in political labels. He is 


neither Socialist nor Individualist, but he has taken a 
leaf out of the books of each type of reformer and .bound 
them together by a thread of practicability. He has 
wrought while others wrote, and builded while others 
talked. Out of an idea he has fashioned a working model 
of Mansoul. This thing he did not achieve single-handed, 
but the power was in his every fibre and shone through 
him. Nor is the plan perfect yet, for his vision ranges 
beyond our lives, but it is an earnest of what one man’s 
courage and good intent can do. May the same power 
speak through others, for it is there, limitless in strength, 
ready for the healing of our wounds, if we will use it. 


| Pe ee: 


FINDERS 


idleness 


THE CLAIM 


is generally belicved that in miner 


[' 

That 
may be so in some areas, but among the miners of North 
Ayrshire there is rarely any organized attempt to do 
anything but earn a few extra shillings by digging coal 
as is more usual, in the rocks 


the 


indulges a passion for sporting contests. 


cither in the ‘* bings ” or, 


on the shore, for the coal “ roads” run out under the 


sea. From the moment a strike is declared the seashore 
becomes a hive of industry and coal is dug with a greater 
zest than is usually devoted to the private interests of 
Here there is no concern about trade 
market all but 
keenness to get coal quickly and in abundance. 


any mineowner. 


unions, rates or prices ; is forgotten 


My first experience of coal digging—-for private use 
and personal distribution—came to me at a very early 
age. I was still a schoolboy, and the experience served 
the very useful purpose of showing me that working 
partnerships are not always advantageous. <A_ school- 
fellow and myself never wearied of devising get-rich- 
quick schemes and when the coal strike came we eagerly 
grasped the opportunity to make money, easily 
pleasantly. Local had already circulated 
an appeal for household fuel and expressed a willingness 
to pay cash for coal delivered in any shape or form. 
Five o'clock one raw April morning found us out on 


and 


housewives 


the shore earnestly engaged in claim hunting. 

Following an old and knowing miner we worked our 
way across wrack-covered rock until a spot was reached 
where the black slate-lik« 


spot, so we were told, where a good digger was likely 


surface was and just the 


to reap a golden harvest! Throwing off our jackets 
we set to work with a will. 
while I made reckless attempts to handle a pick skilfully. 
the 


inspired us to use plenty of 


My friend did the shovelling 


breeze 
Soon 


we lost sight of our neighbour in the huge mounds of 


It was very hard work, but tang in the sea 


clbow grease.” 


broken rock and loose sand within which we entrenched 
ourselves. 
Now and again a fellow treasure-seeker looked down 


upon us, appraisingly. There was danger in these 
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periodical inspections and we were not unaware of this 
fact, for, only that morning we had come across two 
hefty miners preparing to settle a dispute about a claim 
in the traditional Bret Harte fashion. 

It was disheartening to think that if any burly fellow 
“jumped ” our claim our chances of tasting to the full 
the sweetness of possession would be slender. And so, 
spurred by the fear that any moment might mean the 
end to our claim, we set ourselves a time-limit. By 
breakfast time, nine o’clock, two bags of coal must be 
filled ready for sale. The “ scudgers ’’—toffee balls— 
I promised myself were in fancy already melting in my 
mouth. And it is my boast that no Klondyke miner 
ever found greater joy in “ striking it rich” than did 
we youngsters when the first lump of real coal came 
to light. A momentary argument ensued. “It is coal!” 
** You're daft; it’s just rock covered with slate; ye'll 
get the jile (gaol), and, maybe, a hammering into the 
bargain if ye sell that stuff.” But when we saw a rich 
layer of coal embedded in the rock at our feet all doubts 
departed. We had struck coal! In the enthusiasm of 
the moment I threw my pick high into the air, then 
howled in apprehension as I saw the ugly thing come 
hurtling down upon me. 

We tempered our joy with caution. Men who for 
days had searched fruitlessly were not likely to suffer 
our “‘ scoop” lightly. Arguing that all we desired was 
money for the “ pictures” some pirate miner would 
chase us from the shore, telling us not to be late for 
school! It was agreed that before filling our bags we 
should prepare breakfast ; then while the others were 
likewise engaged we could begin transportation. Picking 
up our tea-can, and whistling a lively air, I set off 
across the rocks towards the fresh water spring. 

Once or twice I stopped to chat with a fellow-miner. 
Some, reminded that a good morning’s work had been 
done, asked me to fill cans for them also. For this I got 
various rewards of cigarette cards, lumps of coal, and 
even cigarettes! One chap very generously invited me 
to shift direction and begin digging near his claim. 
I thanked him courteously, but refused the offer and 
cautiously made my way back towards our claim where 
another very real surprise awaited me. 

There was a stranger gloating over the treasure in 
our claim. My partner was absent. 

“Come out of that, you,” I commanded, fiercely. 

“I'd like to see myself. Whose claim do you think 
this is ?° 

Oh, he was a very cocksure chap this. His comfortable 
attitude of justified assurance annoyed me. He was 
about my age, but a trifle heavier in build. I prepared 
to do battle for my rights when suddenly the face of 
my partner appeared over the mound. He was con- 
tentedly pulling at a cigarette. His indifference was as 
much a shock to me as was the other fellow’s assurance. 

*“ What does this mean?” I asked hotly, jerking my 
head in the direction of the claim-jumper, as I took him 
to be. 

“Oh, I sold him the claim for two Woodbines, a pack 
o’ Devil’s playing cards and a mouthermonium. You'll 
get halves!” 

The five minutes following the offering of this sharing 
scheme were full of excitement. Then, attracted by 
the familiar noise of youthful battle, the other diggers 
congregated to watch the sport. 

Acting as self-appointed arbitrators the diggers decided 
that neither of the claims for possession had been upheld 
and calmly announced that the coal from our claim 
would be equally distributed among themselves. 


Greorce R. Menro. 


ee 


SPECTABILIA 


Tue extremists among General Hertzog’s followers 
may be satisfied with the result of the flag 
controversy in South Africa, but no one else can be, 
The Pact (Nationalist and Labour Coalition) stock, 
according to the Cape Town correspondent of the 
Times, has “slumped” heavily. Two months ago 
the glass appeared to be “ set fair,” for the Gover. 
ment and the alliance of the Nationalist and Labour 
Parties had weathered the session successfully. The 
Government’s flag policy has once more emphasized the 
fact that back-veld Dutchmen and British Labour 
supporters make strange bedfellows. Moderate South 
Africans of both races deplore the racial bitterness 
inevitably aroused by the introduction of the flag con- 
troversy. If the Government persists in its policy of 
forcing on South Africa a flag which ignores the wishes 
of half the population, the days of the Pact are numbered, 
It is stated that General Hertzog is under the thumb of 
the extremists like Mr. Tielman Roos, but even so he 
may weil pause before reintroducing a measure which 
will put back the co-operation of the two races twenty 
years. 
* * * * 

The Continental Daily Mail has been celebrating its 
twenty-first birthday, and all travelling Britons owe it 
a debt of gratitude—a holiday on the Continent without 
it nowadays is difficult to imagine. It is to the present 
generation what Galignani’s Messenger was to our 
fathers. The paper owes its success to the genius of 
Lord Northcliffe, who had many difliculties to overcome 
in establishing it. But he would have been the first 
to acknowledge his debt to its first editor, Mr. Norman 
Angell. Till the paper became successful Mr. Angell 
worked day and night, and was editor and manager 
combined. In those early days the future author of 
The Great Illusion never knew what his next task would 
be. I used to find him in his office early and late, 
equally unperturbed when writing a leading article, 
when the London wire” broke down, when inter- 
viewing the French members of the staff in connexion 
with some imagined grievance, or when preventing a 
strike in the machine-room. 

* * * * 


“ec 


Welcome to Sir James Parr, the new High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand, who has just arrived in 
London to succeed Sir James Allen. Unlike Canada 
and the Irish Free State, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
according to Sir James Parr, as reported in the Times, 
has no desire to have its own ambassadors in foreign 
countries. The new High Commissioner served under 
Mr. Massey as Minister of Public Health, and subsequently 
as Minister of Education. Sir James Parr pointed out 
to the Daily Maii reporter that the policy of buying 
British goods had been definitely adopted by the New 
Zealand Government. He gave a recent instance when 
a British tender was accepted although it was nearly 
15 per cent. higher than the lowest foreign tender. 
Sir James Parr was Mayor of Auckland when I was in 
New Zealand. Like everyone in that city, he is fond 
of yachting, and no wonder, for Auckland has one of 
the most beautiful harbours in the British Empire. 

* * * * 

Owing to the coal crisis and the general strike, the 
West India Conference, whose deliberations have just 
closed, has not received as much attention in the London 
Press as it deserved. Never before have the British 
West Indies—including British Guiana and _ British 


Honduras—been represented in London by so important 
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a delegation as has been meeting in a room at the House 
of Lords. _The Report of the Conference is now being 
drafted, and I understand that one of its recommenda- 
tions is the establishment of a permanent Conference of 
leading men representing British West Indian interests 
which would be to the West Indies what the Imperial 
Conference is to the Empire as a whole. Whether an 
ultimate Federation of the British West 
feasible is open to question, but the closer co-operation 
which would result from a permanent Conference would 
be a decided advance. Sir Edward Davson, who has 
presided, has done excellent work both for the West 


Indies is 


Indies and for the Empire. The Spectator has often 
pointed out the need for better representation of West 
Indian interests. 
* * * * 
I see that the Medical Officer of Health for the City of 


*“damage and nuisance ” 


London has reported on the 
caused by the four thousand pigeons in this town of ten 
He says they cannot be des- 
birds, and that therefore the London 
and Metropolitan Boroughs Joint Com- 


approached for permission to slaughter 


million men and women. 
ctibed as wild 
County Council 
mittee must be 
them. I hope these bodies will give no such permission. 
Dr. Howarth himself says: ‘‘I think everyone would 
regret the total disappearance of these birds from our 
midst,” but he adds that there are too many in certain 
areas. May be. But London loves it pigeons, and it 
would be ridiculous to destroy them without further 
inquiry into publie opinion. Surely there are many more 
important things to do in safeguarding the health of the 
City of London than to attack the poor pigeons! If their 
own health needs protection against diseases due to 
overcrowding, that is another matter. 

** * * * 

An American friend who has been staying at an old- 
hostelry popular with transatlantic 
visitors said to me, “ I do not mind about running water 
in the rooms and other so-called improvements. What 
I enjoy over here is the civility of your hotel staffs 
To give 


fashioned London 


and the attention we receive and the honesty. 
you an instance. Yesterday I was buying some things 
and I gave the hall-porter what I thought was a £5 note 
minutes later he 


to pay for them on arrival. A few 


handed me the change and the receipted bill and an 


unused £5 note! Apparently two £5 notes had stuck 
together. This is the kind of treatment which makes 
us feel at home.” 

x * * * 


It is not only in England that greater efforts are 
being made to provide for American and other oversea 
visitors. An Irish friend sends me a copy of the Trish 
Tourist, which under good auspices is trying to attract 
more visitors from all parts of the English-speaking world 
to Ireland. My friend writes: “I believe it is most 
desirable for us to try to get larger numbers of British 
people to visit us. The tourist movement is one of 
the best means we have of bringing our two peoples 
more closely together. It is essential for us in Ireland 
to realize that Great Britain is our best and practically 
our only customer, we being an agricultural people 
and likely so to remain, in our time at least. Yet by 
pinpricks we constantly irritate our best “ 
Certainly, there are few parts of the English-speaking 
world where a pleasanter holiday can be spent than in 
Ireland, north or south ; but if Ireland expects to develop 
a tourist traffic like that of Switzerland, she will have to 
do something to improve her hotels. What Ircland 
needs more than anything else is a chain of up-to-date 
hotels rivalling in comfort those owned by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Irish patriots should devote their 
energies to practical work of this kind, TANTUM, 


friend ! 


ry 
ART 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 
[Tun New Cuentt GAuiteries, CHELSEA] 


Mr. AvGustrus JOHN possesses more natural talent than any 
other painter in England. It might almost be said that he 
was born with a paintbrush in his hand. We feel when we 
look at his work that had he been born in any other age 
he would still have painted as he does now. Although his 
painting gives the impression of such supreme technical 
ability, it does not manifest that kind of acquired virtuosity 
which denotes the merely clever adapter, who might quite 
easily have found suflicient outlet for his dexterity in juggling, 
carpentry, or knitting jumpers; for Mr. John is a genuine 
painter ; one who, if he does not think in terms of form and 
colour, must, at least, express himself through them. His 
technical achievement is the outcome of some true urge within 
himself and not an imposition grafted on to some worldly 
desire for applause or social aggrandisement. Any technical 
devices he uses are the answer to some call of his conceptive 
will; they only become tricks when practised by those fol- 
lowers who must have a fully dressed window in order to hide 
their meagre supply of goods. 

Mr. John is not what can be called a classicist in art, for 
The only term I can find to 
Some 


he is not a contemplative artist. 
describe him is that of ** an immediate reactionist.” 
note struck in the outer world produces a vibratory chord 
within him which he immediately and impulsively transfers 
He is not copying the landscape, for this would 
he is not recreating 


to canvas. 
make him an uncreative manipulator ; 
the landscape in terms of man, the superior animal, for this 
would make him more of a classicist than he is ; he is putting 
down on canvas the reactions of a very interesting personality 
to the forms and colours of a particular landscape; and 
this makes him John. While the possession of this impulsive 
attitude, to men and things alike, produces the best art of its 
kind in England to-day, it is almost bound to engender in the 
artist likes and dislikes so strong that he can never be relied 
upon as the servant of ** what the public wants,” especially 
in portraiture. Consequently the portraits in this exhibition 
differ from the usual commissioned, machine-like, portraits 
in that they seem to have been painted because the artist 
had observed some trait in the sitter which made a sufficient 


appeal to his creative desire. Mr. John has no fixed formula 


for portrait-painting ; each of his portraits has its own 
unique interest not only as a likeness, but also as a 
picture. 


One head which admirably exemplifies Mr. John’s expressive 
sense of form and tone, his sure draughtsmanship and espe- 
cially his combined subtlety and courage, is the * Rowley 
Smart” (18), where, by a daring flick of pure vermillion, the 
highest note of the eyebrow is placed in its exact tonal relation- 
ship to the rest of this well-painted head. I could well imagine 
some primitive tribe setting up the portrait ** Meditation at 
Ischia * (31) as an idol for worship; that tribe could be con- 
gratulated on its good taste. But Mr. John always seems to 
have that intensity of feeling and vigour of expression which 
can transform the mundane into the extra-mundane without 
becoming either sentimental or No. other 
painter in England has that strange power, which he has, of 
placing a figure so correctly in a landscape that it becomes not 
only an integral and inevitable part of the scene, but also trans- 
ports the very landscape itself to a different, magical realm, 
by means which we think simple until we appreciate its 
subtlety. It is difficult to single out for special attention any 
of these little landscapes with figures, for all of them reach the 
isolated 


sanctimonious, 


same high standard. Those who have only seen 
examples of Mr. John’s work in other exhibitions would do 
well to see this collection of his pictures and drawings before 
passing any adverse judgment they may have formed upon 
for it is only in an exhibition such as this is that his 
Very few of the 


them ; 
real power and originality can be appraised. 
drawings, however, do him justice, for they are by no means 
representative of his best work in this medium of which he is 
a master. 


W. McCance. 
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THE THEATRE 


REALISM IN FLORAL STREET 


[‘‘ BroKENBROW,” BY Ernst Totter. Gate THEATRE.] 


Tunis stark tragedy of the German Social Revolution, 
admirably translated by Miss Vera Mendel, was written in 
the prison fortress of Niederschoenenfeld in 1921. The 
fact is important, and much of the play’s savage brutality 
can be attributed to it. Toller had not by that time achieved 
his present fame. He was in violent revolt, one may suspect, 
not only against the militarism that had caused the War and 
ruined his country (as it then seemed) but also against every 
form of industrial Prussianism. We was smarting under an 
unjust political sentence from a reactionary Bavarian Govern- 
ment, and the post-War world seemed to him full of medio- 
crities, liars, boosters, hypocrites and profiteers. And who 
shall say that it was not ? When a man of sensitive imagina- 
tion all aflame for humanity is in this kind of mood, much 
may be forgiven him provided there is sincerity and beauty 
behind his work. And in Brokenbrow, for all its nearly 
unbearable realism, I found both of these qualities. The 
central theme of the play which, in the existing circumstances, 
would never be licensed for public performance by the censor, 
is not one that I can more than hint at here. Horrible, most 
horrible, and yet the accursed thing must have happened to 
hundreds of wounded men in the War and as such I hold it to 
be a legitimate subject for the dramatist, however undesirable, 
for stage representation. More interesting to me is the 
opportunity the play gives to Toller to expound his views on 
religion and Socialism. There is an admirable scene in a public 
house where five working men, each a shrewdly drawn character, 
discuss the ethics of the Socialistic State. This was both good 
comedy and good sense. The play ends in a great climax of 
general gloom, but the last scene is relieved by one or two 
passages of haunting beauty. “A man who has no strength 
for dreams has lost the strength to live.” This is the real 
message that Toller has given to the world in each of his plays, 
and it is one worth listening to. The little Gate Theatre has, 
within six months, become one of the most interesting places 
in London. Brokenbrow was cleverly produced by Mr. 
Peter Godfrey (who is a friend of Toller’s) and far better acted 
than From Morn to Midnight. I liked, in particular, 
Miss Molly Veness’s drab study of Brokenbrow’s wife. Mr. 
Godfrey himself gives another bizarre performance of real 
brilliance. How good an actor is this remarkable young man 
I cannot say until I have seen him on a larger stage, but there 
is no kind of doubt that he is of the first class. The present 
season ends on July 31st, and the remaining plays to be 
produced are Black ’Ell, by Mr. Miles Malleson, Peter 
and Paul, by Mr. H. F. Rubenstein, and Nju, by Ossip 
Dymov. Let me confess to the highbrows, in the smallest 
possible whisper, that the last-named gentleman is unknown 
to me, but I like the title of his play. It sounds fun. 
E. S. A. 


SHE WANTED A HOME 
{(* Tuey KNew Wuat Tary WANTED,” By StpNey Howsrp. 
Sr. Martin's Tueatre.| 


TuERE were signs, early in this play, that we might be in for 
another of the now frequent, because still popular, mixtures 
of sentimentality with violence—something (if you can imagine 
it) between Fata Morgana and The Land of Promise. It 
turned out much better than we thought. 

It was, indeed, sentimental in the Californian vineyard- 
proprietor Tony—a “ Wop,” as they call Italian immigrants 
over there—to woo his bride Amy by post ; and it was roman- 
tic in him to send her the photograph of the dour youth, who 
worked on his farm, instead of his own. For Tony is past 
middle-age, and, though cheerful, not beautiful. It was 
clumsy, too, in Tony not to meet Amy in good time at the 
station, but to drive down late in a Ford car and to get both 
his legs broken on the way. Was it Amy’s fault, thereupon, 
that she supposed the handsome youth—-played with a non- 
chalant ease by Mr. Glenn Anders—to be her bridegroom ? 


He stared hard at her and said nothing, until Tony (temporarily 


ee 


—, 


legless) arrived. Then she flared out, with Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead’s hysterical vehemence—all nerves and twisted 
hands and fidgety feet and husky voice. But Tony was ty 
blame and we cannot be sorry for him when Amy and Jog 
embrace with violence. He brought it all on himself. 

Later, the author skilfully develops an essential] lovable. 
ness in his hero. One more outburst, when the good Wop dis. 
covers the momentary “affair” between Amy and Joe 
But the youth was ever a wanderer. He can be got rid of 
And Amy has had enough of a hazardous life without prospects, 
She ** wanted ” a home ; and if she can get a very neat one 
with diamond earrings thrown in—she will renounce passi 
for comfort. Joe is dismissed and departs. 

Has Amy learnt to love Tony after all ? Perhaps. Anvhoy, 
you sce that the compromise is skilful —a thirst for adventure: 
slightly indulged in the first act ; prudence reasserting itself 
later ; a summary of average life. As the play proceeds, even 
Miss Bankhead settles down, and manages to suggest that, 
in later life, Amy will be less husky and fidgety. It is the hy st 
performance I have seen her give, and it is matched by the 
florid, sympathetic Wov ef Mr. Sam Livesey. 


On 


R. J. 


THE CINEMA 


THE BIG PARADE 


A GREAT deal of pleasant expectation had been aroused py 
accounts from New York of The Big Parade before that filp 
actually appeared at the London Tivoli. It was reported to 
be deeply moving and altogether brilliant. And as it was 4 
war film, wholly, there was curiosity to see how the American 
motion-picture people think, in terms of war, of what their 
army, as typified in one doughboy, represented and did, 

The Big Parade opened (after a wildly exciting half-hour 01 
Paul Whiteman’s irresistible jazz orchestra), and had not run 
for anything like an hour when one felt disappointment, 
occasional lassitude and a creeping irritation mingle with 
one’s delight at the incomparable photography, the admirably 
human acting, and, above all, the technical brilliance of the 
picture. All the latest and best cinematographic craft has gong 
to make this Big Parade. 

There is a peculiar delight in sitting through a play in which 
every dialectic skill is used—-where the aptness of language 
to express character, emotion, the interplay of thoughts gives 
one a pure joy. It is not often that one plucks such delights 
in a cinema. Here—when one sees Intolerance, The Woman of 
Paris, Caligari, Forbidden Paradise, Vaudeville for the first 
time—one rejoices most at innovations, at a new grasp of thi 
medium, at hitherto untried economies or sensational effects. 
The perfectly polished film—comparable to a play by Racine, 
Euripides, or Congreve —is still far in the future. The films 
that thrilled us yesterday with their brilliance and originality 
are, seen to-day, flat and uninteresting. The brilliancies and 
originalities have meanwhile become the familiar stock-in- 
trade of motion-picture makers. Only Chaplin and occasionally 
D. W. Griffiths at his best wear at all well. Telling a story 
by pictures is still a craft to be perfected. 

But The Big Parade carries the development of picture- 
tale-telling much further forward and stands out, and _ will 
stand out until it is surpassed, most astonishingly. Raw 
recruits change to fully-trained soldiers, without need of any 
verbal explanations and in very few ** mixed ~ pictures melting 
into each other. A French girl and an American boy meet, 
court, and love. The boy is ordered up to the front line: the 
platoons fall in, lorries pack up, villagers bid farewell, the 
brigade is on the march, the French girl seeks her American 
sweetheart vainly everywhere. Hundreds of uniformed figures 
pass: motor-cycles and lorries : more uniforms : she finds him 
just as his squad are off and they embrace desperately : all 
this with no titles and no waste of pictures. The camera is 


like a searchlight picking out from the moving army what it : 


needs. It is new: it is better done than anything has been 
done before: it is good. 

But unfortunately for all this technical excellence and 
creativeness, the story told in pictures was not worth telling. 
A tale of America’s war-life, a tale of a doughboy and his pal, 
a tender love-story could all have been worthy of the camera- 
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work and the masterly direction, but these in The Big Parade 
are cheap, maudlin and foolish. The hero grows weakly 
sentimental over his dead comrade (“ Can't you even say good- 
bye?”’), the heroine behaves like a barnstorming damsel 
when her American goes to war, and the American army 
apparently spent its time in France larking, then went out in 
its “millions and millions,” and broke right through the 
German trenches, irrespective of any of the ordinary obser- 
vances that govern contemporary warfare. What is more, 
though a sub-title asserts that the U.S. trvuops advanced along 
*“ roads never retraced,’ somehow the Germans take a village 
miles behind the advancing Americans, in order that the 
hero may temporarily lose his heroine. 

It is a pity from another point of view that Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer, the firm that made this film, did not realize that in 
sending The Big Parade to England, to France, or any Allied 
country, large sections of their potential audiences there would 
certainly resent, not so much the natural if childish insistence 
on the victory-winning value of the American army on the 
Western Front, but the military improbabilities, the cool, 
over-patriotic sub-titles, and most of all one title in which the 
hero, chafing at instructions given him under shell fire, cries 
petulantly “Do men or orders win war?” It has always 
been that army, even transatlantic 
respect and obey orders, and it is rather stupid of the American 
firm responsible to test the temper of Allied countries with 
such poor diatribes. That no single French, English or other 
troops took any part in the War is perhaps the impression of 
many Americans—the film seems to point this way. But it 
does nothing for the cause of Anglo-American amity to insist, 
as The Big Parade does, on this point. Mr. Will Hays might 
explain this to the film people. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is being advertised widely as having said 
that he likes The Big Parade because he is a pacifist. This 
The War was not a great game ending in 
twenty-four hours of fighting: no film dare show what it 
resembled. But to say that a sentimental and romantic war- 
film like this does anything in the interests of peace is madness, 


assumed every ones, 


must be a joke. 


It wreathes machine-guns in roses. 
Inis Barry. 


MUSIC 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
[Tux Tiirp PERFORMANCE OF “ TRISTAN.”’| 


For the third and last performance of Tristan of the present 
Covent Garden Season, Gerirud Kappel was the * Isolde.” 
It was inevitable that we should compare her performance 
with that of Frieda Leider. From the point of view of pure 
singing Leider gave us a greater sense of security, although 
in the last act Kappel sang with beautifully modulated tone. 
As an 
than by intelligent movement. 
cularly disturbing. In short, her performance was big without 
The most impressive singing of the evening came 

Hicre was the art of 
Rudolf Laubenthal had 
supported his unruly voice half so well, his “* Tristan ” would 
have been memorable. Herbert Janssen’s * Kurvenal * was 
fincly done. And the production ? Well, we have submitted 
so long and patiently to insults that we have lost the moral 


actress she convinces more by physical compulsion 


Iler arm gestures were parti- 


being great. 
from Luisa Willer as ‘ Brangane.”’ 
sulo displayed. If 


soste perfectly 


right 
that 


love-potion ? 


But, even now, can we not destroy for ever 
devastating during the the 
We associate love with welling youth and a 
great To ~ Tristan’ and * Isolde” it never fails to 


bring a kind of creeping paralysis. 


to protest. 
** business ”” working of 


} wower. 


Basin. MAINE. 


ainiiighasideiethamemtediiiagatiatinednaaa™? 


Rb going on their holidays readers are advised to place an order 
for the Sreecrator. The journal will be forwarded to any address 
at ¢} ‘ing rates :— 

One Month .. ee ee os 20. Gd. 
Two Months .. ive a a 
Three Months e iia — 7s. 6d. 


The Publisher, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—This has been indeed the remarkable 
Summer Terms that Oxford has ever experienced. The first 
chilly week was like November, and as May Day approached 
there was added to it the gloom of industrial dispute. May Day 
itself passed in rain and a greyness which was inadequately 
relieved by the usual groups of unhappy and dirty faced children 
who brandished wreaths of flowers and protested that they 
were prepared to be Queens of the May for a penny. These 
pathetic scenes are but a part of the price which we have 
to pay for the revival of interest in English folk-lore ! 

May Day passed in rumour and uncertainty. The Sunday 
and Monday that followed bore a grim semblance to that 
fateful week-end in August 1914. Then came Tuesday with 
its silence and its sinister foreboding. But the Emergency 
Regulations were already well under way and members of the 


one of most 


University were invited to volunteer and place their services 
at the disposal of Colonel Luard, upon whose untiring shoulders 
the brunt of the organization fell. The Vice-Chancellor, whose 
control of the situation has throughout been beyond reproach, 
as indeed we have all long learnt to expect that it would be, 
gave his sanction to volunteering and left colleges to make 
their own arrangements in detail with their undergraduates, 
as they saw fit. By Wednesday men were beginning to filter 
away, and by the 7th about a quarter of the University had 
gone. 

The spirit in which the men went was 4 The great 
majority of the volunteers departed, I think, with no feeling 
of hostility towards the strikers, and many in sympathy with 
But the general feeling 


dinirable. 


the main issue raised by the miners. 
was that something had to be done, and that in any case the 
University, as such, had virtually ceased to function! Any 
attempt in any make the 
thing comparable with a patriotic struggle against an alien 
enemy and to rouse in the University the sort of 
feeling that was there in 1914 met with the derision it deserved 
and did much to prevent those with whom the strikers had 
Many junior 


quarter to struggle into some- 


same 


once been comrades in arms from helping. 
members of the University also definitely cast in their lot with 
the Conciliation party for this reason, and the Archbishop's 
appeal was extensively supported by those who thought that 
a Government which created the Locarno spirit abroad should 
The rebuff to the Archbishop, 


the 


make its charity begin at home. 


if intended, caused little resentment in more . orthodox 
Church cireles. 

Within two days of the end of the strike most of the young 
men had returned, though at Hull the 
an attempt was made to retain them in order that the rein- 
settled. had not 


such as returned 


and London docks 
Since they 
purpose this, 
The University authorities hastened 


disputes might be 
for 


statement 
volunteered any 
on their own initiative. 
the return of the remainder. 

Now term is in full swing and summer has at last made itself 
felt. * Kights 
and most of the Final Schools will be postponed to what was 
the original date for Commem. week. The result is for third 
and fourth year undergraduates rather unhappy because 
the Commem. week balls will take place while several hundred 
unfortunate people are striving to take their final examinations. 
With a rather unusually 
the middle of this overcrowded week we can look forward to 


mins 


There is an abbreviated week of four days, 


interesting EKneaenta plunged into 


an exhausting finish of the term. 

Two events of some interest have already taken place while 
the strike was in progress ; one was the ‘* Heather Festival,” 
not, as one might imagine, either a recondite kind of horti- 
cultural show, nor yet an exhibition of Scottish nationalism, 
but a musical festival of great vigour and interest organized 
to celebrate one of our local musical worthies. That it was 
under the control of Sir Hugh Allen is enough to indicate 
what volumes of sound poured daily from the narrow exits 
of the Sheldonian. The other event was the exhibition of 
Folk Dancing in the gardens of New College on May 8th. In 
a chilly breeze a large band of young men and maidens cavorted 
upon the greensward in the well-known dances which our 
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English folk-genius has handed down to us across the centuries. 
There was much elegance and much genuine endeavour, but 
I rather doubt if the musical and choreutic material from which 
the organizers drew could justify so extensive an enterprise. 
A shorter exhibition by few and more skilled dancers would 
carry more conviction. The junior members of the University 
are, alas ! rather cynical in their views on such revivals. Folk 
Songs, Folk Dances and all Memories of our Herrid Past 
should, they think, be buried decently in respectable oblivion. 
Otherwise why not revive the ritual of human sacrifice (of 
which, incidentally, they see some occasional hints even in 
our folk dancing). 

The Oaford Magazine has appeared in a new guise, and at 
half its former price. Its first two numbers were overshadowed 
by the strike, but it shows promise of great improvement, 
though one misses the entertaining crop of misprints which 
used to make its purchase, at any rate last term, a real invest- 
ment. 

On May 22nd Lord Birkenhead expressed his views on the 
conduct and origin of the strike at the Union Society. His 
speech was fully reported and needs no record in this letter. 
Hie unfolded his views clearly and with sincerity, if one can 
use that term of so eminent a politician. 

One interesting lesson was taught us during the strike, 
namely the surprising excellence of Oxford Rumours. In 
those empty days when the healing balm of the British Gazette 
had not yet been adequately wafted to us and we lived upon 
an attenuated and sporadic Times, eked out by pithy pampblets 
from the B.B.C., Common Rooms were rife with rumours. 
But Oxford is in close touch with many of the Great and 
Good and many of those rumours were proved to be true ; 
not least of them was the belief, widely spread on Sunday 
and Monday May 9th and 10th, that the strike would be over 
by the following Wednesday ! (the Russians, I believe, never 
passed through Oxford in 1914). 

MM. Doumergue and Briand will give that touch of distine- 
tion which the University always appreciates in Commemora- 
tion week. Last year the more homely mannerisms of Mr. 
Winston Churchill claimed the bulk of popular interest. The 
speech of the Public Orator upon M. Briand will be awaited 
with interest. Public Orations all too frequently adopt 
a type of humour more suitable to a school magazine, but we 
ean hope that the interesting and complicated personality of 
M. Briand will inspire something more worthy of its subject. 

The Cherwell is no Jonger in spate and the thunderstorms 
have ceased to rumble. Summer is almost with us. I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Your Oxrerp CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE COAL STOPPAGE 

[To the Editor of the Spvcrsror.] 
Sir, 
long as the present representatives of owners and miners 
conduct the negotiations. 


There is little chance of peace in the coal industry so 


The owners have shown themselves to be stupid, unteach- 
able, and lacking in vision. After they had agreed to accept 
the Report of the Commission, their first offer to the miners 
showed that they had learned nothing and changed nothing. 
Subsequently they have made late, 
as their sincerity was suspect. The miners also are badly 
represented. Mr. A. J. Cook who is their mouth-piece has 
been reported as declaring himself “a diseiple of Lenin,” 
* one of the Big Five,” and avowing that he is “* going to get 
some of his own back.” With such negotiators peace will 
not come,as they are not men of good will. Now, whatever 
happens in the coal trouble, the tax-payer will have to be 
charitable once more. The Government, therefore, is in a 
position to demand that other representatives of the two 
parties should be chosen to negotiate. 


concessions, but too 


I would make a suggestion with regard to reconstruction. 
When the voluntary hospitals were in a bad way as regards 
finance and clliciency, and were wasting energy through 
overlapping, the King Edward VIL Fund came to the rescue. 
Now a grant from the fund is dependent on the necessities 


a, 
of the applicant hospital and on its efforts to maintain efficiency 
Is it not possible for a similar reconstruction fund for the 
miners to be established ? The owners might give to jt. for 
it would be to their advantage ; the trade Union Congresg 
and individual trades unionists should subscribe, as they 
have declared their willingness to make sacrifices for the 
mining industry. A large number of the general publie 
could be expected to support it out of sympathy for the 
miners and from their desire to set the coal industry on its 
feet. The miners themselves could help in various ways 
and would do so, as they are keen on their indusiry. None 
of the money would go directly in wages and profits, but jt 
would all go in reconstruction and promoting efliciency, 
Such a fund would have to be controlled by an impartial, 
expert committee and be free from direct Government contro}, 
Lastly, such a fund would assure the mining industry that 
in spite of all it had the good will of the community.—, 
am, Sir, &e., 

C. H. Mitver. 
& Pennsylvania Park, Eveter. 


—_ . *UATT RY 
A MINER ON COAL-HEWING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sirn,—The following extract from the current number of 
The Co-operative News is a sample of the effusions with which 
our ** Nationalizers,” of everything pamper and pander to 
their dupes : 

**Some time ago a gentleman visited one of the mines to see the 
‘Tron Man,’ a machine which hews the coal in places where it is 
impossible (sic) for a man to get, but he only succeeded in getting 
about half-way, and after walking with bent back, being caught on 
the head many times he said, * Let’s turn back. It is like Hell 
down here, and every worker deserves a living wage.’ Apart from 
the discomfort of being unable to stand erect, the lack of air, the 
smell of oil from the lamps mingled with the perspiration from the 
seantily-clad bodies of the men is nauseating.” 

To a miner who has worked nearly forty years at the coal 
face, the above quotation is simply the reductio ad absurdum 
of mining statements. In the first place where a hewer 
cannot get to work, positively a coal-cutting machine cannot 
get near. There are innumerable instances where machines 
have been brought to bank being more expensive than lewers 
(men). In most mines men have to bend their backs until 
they reach the coal face, and one man in a hundred might 
at odd times get his head too high. 
not worth a moment's consideration. Again * the discomfort 
of being unable to stand erect **"—no man, be he navvy ora 
miner, wants the comfort of standing erect if he has to pick 
and shovel for his living. It would be a discomfort to stand 


This point, however, is 


erect. 

The lack of air, when it is what we sometimes call * slack,” 
may be due to three causes: bad management, fail of stone 
in the intake (air way), and the selfishness and negligence 
of the hewers themselves. I say selfishness and negligence, 
because I feel certain every honest reasonable-thinking hewer 
will agree with me. 

Finally, ** the smell of oil from the lamps mingled with the 
perspiration from the scantily-clad bodies of the men is 
nauseating “——this is enough to make any practical miner of 
to-day positively sick. I think it must be an excerpt from 
the life of Lord Shaftesbury. If the extract quoted were true, 
the majority of coal-hewers would be old men at thirty-five. 
As a point of age-guessing, the average miner at forty-five 
or fifty will challenge comparison for carrying his age well 
with almost any factory worker in the country. 

I have a friend who hewed coals for a good many years. 
He left the mines and commenced work on the Tyneside. 
He came back to the mines again, and this was his opinion 
— that there are 10,000 jobs on Tyneside which a 
would not stay at one month. 

I have not written the above because I believe the miners 
are well paid. They are not. Neither have I written because 
I believe their work is not hard work—coal-hewing, I mean— 
for I know from the fact of subjective experience what it is 
to curve the sump a good yard under, and nick the wall 
side a yard, before the fireman would fire the shot. I simply 
wanted to show what persons afflicted with the mentality of 
Socialism are doing for our country in its crisis.—I am, Sir, 


&e., 


miner 


A MINER, 
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THE LIBERAL CRISIS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Six,—In your ** News of the Week ” you write, commenting 
on the controversy between Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd 
George > — 

“He has written much in his letter about Liberal principles, 
but has omitted to give proper weight to the conviction of his 
colleagues that there is no Liberal principle which can compare 
in importance with the duty of preserving the Constitution.” 

So much might be said of any Constitutional party ; but 
jn the strict Liberal view, which has become the test as 
petween Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George, the matter 
does not rest there. It is in the application of the principle 
that the distinctive Liberal conception is to be found, and 
jn which, in my humble opinion, Mr. Lloyd George's attitude 
presents the Liberal doctrine and Lord Oxford’s does not. 

With many others whose loyalty to Constitutional Govern- 
ment cannot be questioned, Mr. Lloyd George clearly thought 
that, in the circumstances which prevailed, it was not necessary 
to “ fight to a finish * in order to preserve the Constitution, 
pecause there was an honourable path to its preservation with- 
out any fighting. This path was indicated in the terms of 
the appeal of the Primate. While that way presented itself, 
the only Liberal policy could be to explore it. Can it be 
suggested that there was anything in the appeal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury which involved a surrender of any 
principle of Constitutional Government ? 

On the contrary, Lord Oxford and Lord Grey adopted 
unconditionally a policy which, whatever its merits in prin- 
ciple in given circumstances, always, on such occasions as 
that which Tam discussing, begins with the marching of troops, 
the beating of drums and the crack of rifles. 

Whatever name one may care to give this method of pre- 
serving the Constitution, it most certainly is not the Liberal 


way, until all others are closed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LAW 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 

Sir, 

* Manchester 

can repudiate 

Buckmaster has 


In the correspondence upon British trade with America 
Exporter ” complained that American 
their with impunity, and 
naturally sought to know the 
authority for this rather startling proposition. Without 
knowing the facts of the which ‘* Manchester 
Exporter” has in mind it is impossible to answer the question 
in precise terms, but I might suggest that this grievance 
may in part at any rate be explained by the following con- 


has 
firms contracts 


Lord 


cases 


siderations. 

In the first place, foreign companies are not so generously 
treated by the States of the Union as they are under English 
law. The actual rules vary from State to State, and cannot 
even be summarized here, but it may be said in general terms 
that a foreign company cannot carry on business in any 
State except upon compliance with the conditions prescribed 
by the local statutes, which usually include the payment 
of a special tax and the obtaining of a licence from the 
Secretary of State. If these conditions have not been 
observed, a large number of States (including New York) 
prevent the foreign company from enforcing its contracts 
in the courts. English firms seeking to do business in Americé 
would therefore do well in every case to obtain good local 
advice as to the conditions with which they must comply. 
Those wishing to study this subject further should consult 
such books as Beale’s Foreign Corporations, Lepaulle’s De la 
Condition des Sociétés Etrangéres aux Etats-Unis, or the title 
on ** Corporations * in Corpus Juris. 

Secondly, it may be observed that 
divergence of practice among the various State courts upon 
the important question of the effect of foreign judgments. 
That is to say, the English merchant may obtain a judgment 
against an American defendant in London under the English 
rules of procedure, but it does not by any means follow that 
able to enforce that judgment upon application 
American court. He may be compelled to take all his 
neruss the Atlantic and try the case over again. 


there is considerable 


he will be 
to an 
witness¢ 


The general principles of law governing this complicated 
subject have been laid down by the federal Supreme Court 


in the case of Hilton v. Guyot, 115 U.S, 113, but their applica- 
tion varies considerably in practice. 

It is unfortunately true that the important principle of 
giving full effect to the judgments of foreign courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction is not fully recognized even within the 
British Empire. For example, by the law of Quebec a judg- 
ment recovered against a Quebec defendant in an English 
court is practically worthless, since the defendant can insist 
upon haying the whole case retried upon its merits in this 
Province. It would be of great service to the business com- 
munity if some real effort were made to reach some measure 
of international agreement upon this important question. 

Thirdly, it must be remembered that in most of the States 
judicial procedure is far more cumbrous, dilatory, and 
technical than it is in England, the result being that it is often 
to cut his losses than to become 
am 


wiser for a business man 
involved in the toils of an interminable litigation. IL 
told that at the present time the New York Court of Appeals 
I will not attempt 
to take up your space with giving the reasons for this state 
of affairs, but it is a matter of universal complaint among all 
leading American practitioners, who are loud in their praises 
of the English system. There is no immediate prospect of 
any remedy, since in America procedure is always strictly 
controlled by the State legislatures, instead of being Icft 

io the discretion of the judges, as it is in England. 
[ trust that these suggestions may throw some light upon 
Lord Buckmaster’s question. I Sir, &ce., 
Herveri 


is about two years in arrear of its dockets. 


am. 
A. Sarru. 
McGill University. Montreal. 


THE HOMECROFT SCHEME 
| To the Editor of the Sepecrvaror.| 

Sir, While overwhelined with correspondence concerning, 
our Homecroft project, and compelled to ask for a line of your 
space to assure correspondents that they will gradually, each 
and every one, be answered, may I take the opportunity to 
say a further and still more important thing ? I profoundly 
trust that no one who wishes it will hesitate to give me the 
opportunity of making clear to him, individually, anything 
connected with our prospects which he would like more fully 
to understand. Now that we have our ten acres in hand, the 
capital we have to secure in order to cover it with twenty-five 
houses is a large sum. We shall have to secure it rapidly, 
and we can only hope to be able to do so if people know clearly 


to what they are subscribing. I am, Sir, &c., 
dé. W. Scorr. 
University Col'ege, Cardist. 
|We have also received the following statement from 


Professor Scott : 


* At a meeting of those who subscribed through the Spectator, 
and others interested in Professor Scott’s Homecroft Scheme for 
‘housing working-class families beside their food supply,’ held 
in the Caxton Hall on the 27th inst., it was decided that a Public 
Utility Society be formed, primarily in order to place the Fund raised 
through the Spectator in the legal position required to enable it to 
go forward and raise the remainder of the capital necessary to 
complete the experiment. Whenever formalities are over, therefore, 
an appeal for this capital will be issued. About £10,000 will be 
required to complete the running model settlement at Cheltenham, 
on the ten acres of land now in hand there. After that, it will be 
- for the National Homecroft Association, originally formed for 
this purpose, to continue in being and urge the completion of 
similar enterprises elsewhere on the lines of the first running model. 
it will be fully equipped with the legal machinery for doing this. 
It will not itself need to build settlements. The actual work of 
building them can be done by the people in the locality. It will, 
however, buy the land and lease it It will lease it to loca! Associa- 
tions for Homecrofting purposes, stating these purposes in the lease. 
It will naturally thereafter guide the local people with their enter- 
prise, form them into Homer rofting Associations, advise, suggest, 
and if possible take some shares in the undertaking. The intention 
is. if it finds sufficient support, that it should do this in various parts 
of the country. Already, from various localities, approaches have 
been made to us for such suggestions and guidance. The whole 
field is big with promise of a fundamentally beneficent thing. Our 
must be to secure the capital for our 


Basy 


immediate object, however, 
first concrete example of a running Settlement, so that we may have 
That completed, our further activi- 
with two distinct funds tho 
namely,a free gift fund for 


something definite to point to. 
ties are simple. We should operat 
nucleus of each of which already exists ; 
stirring up local interest in a Homecroft Scheme, and discovering 
suitable land, as we have just successfully done at Cheltenham; and 
on the other hand, a fund of money received for investment, with 
which we should buy the land, lease it. and perhaps take some shares 
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fn the undertaking. The opportunities opening up before the 
National Homecroft Association are fascinating, the moment the 
actual running model is there; and it is hoped that with the start 
now made the project will be rapidly pushed towards completion.” 
A Public Utility Society is clearly the best medium through 
which to work. We agree that the idea of enabling people— 
through producing in their spare time a considerable amount 
of the food they consume— to build a new barrier against the 
dread possibilities of unemployment, against a disagrecable 
(and perhaps humiliating) state of dependence and, finally, 
against starvation, is a fascinating one fuil of possibilities. 
Everything must now depend upon the eflicient working of the 
scheme. We are glad to have been the means of introducing 
the idea to many who would not otherwise have heard of it, 
and we sincerely wish the Cheltenham enterprise a prosperous 
issue. Ep. Spectator.] 


“THE NEED FOR EUGENIC REFORM” 

[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir, - I was glad to read in Mr. Julian Huxley's letter (Spec- 
talor, May 22nd), that he considers the correlation of money- 
making ability with eugenic value to be only slight. ‘ Not 
even the most out-and-out Eugenist,” he says, ** imagines the 
correlation to be more than small.’’ Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the writings and lectures of many of those who pose as 
Eugenists have produced the opposite impression as to eugenic 
doctrine, and the conclusion that your reviewer drew from 
Major Darwin's book shows that it is not only the uninstructed 
who have been affected. 

It hardly needs proving that the proportion of incapables is 
larger in the lowest strata of society than elsewhere, but are 
there not undesirables at the other end of the seale ? I do not 
mean ineflicients— though we know that there are ineflicients 
here and there even among the rich— 1 mean those who are 
too efficient, in an undesirable direction ; clever, prompt and 
unscrupulous bullies and swindlers ?> What the ecugenists ask 
for purports to be a fair field and no favour, and let the 
weakest go to the wall, but if that were their real desire they 
would advocate the abolition of the policeman. In reality 
they want environment to favour the type which they them- 
selves label * desirable,” that is, not the producer of national 
life-wealth but the 2ccumulator of money. If the legislation 
of social amelioration assists the incapable, the development 
of our commercial and financial law has for a long time 
favoured the predatory type, selecting those who vary in the 
direction of acquisitiveness. I am, Sir, &e., 

Harotp W. H. Herpy. 

Whitley, Coventry. 


ON HATING AMERICA 

| To the Editor of the Specvaror. | 
Sin,—Though IT am an American I am venturing to write a 
few lines to your paper on * Hlating America.” It seems to 
me a tragedy that the two most enlightened countries in the 
world should understand each other so little, and that the 
English and American peoples cannot agree to disagree, and 
to make the best of each other. My parents were of English 
descent, and I was taught to love and admire England, and a 
large number of my country people, I am sure, feel the same 
way. However, it is impossible for an American, when he 
comes in contact with English people, not to feel that their 
estimate of us, as a nation, is most unflattering. The glaring 
faults of a certain class of vulgar Americans are thought to 
belong to us all, and books that deal only with our exaggerated 
and ridiculous failings are read with great relish, and are the 
* best sellers” in England. 

Another reason for misunderstandings between us is the 
utter lack of any correct idea, in the mind of the average Kng- 
lish person, of what America really is — of its size, of the differ- 
ences in different localities that are sometimes separated by 
thousands of miles, and of our resources. There is a book, 
lately published, which, if read from cover to cover, will 
show why America is prosperous, and why wages are high 
there. The title of this book is North America, by J. Russel] 
Smith, Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kk. D. Brerevon, 

New York. 


—___. 


—— 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—_So much is written these days describing the oppor. 
tunities for colonists in Australia and Africa that I am 
encouraged to extol the advantages of my own district, Eacg 
Kootenay, B.C. Our winter is shorter than on the prairie ang 
not so severe, and summer, though hot for a little while, js dry 
with cool refreshing nights. As for our spring and autumn T 
defy any man to show me a better. 

The soil yields abundantly with irrigation to help out g 
scanty rainfall, and there is unlimited free range suitable for 
cattle, horses and sheep. Fernie, a prosperous coal town with 
a steel plant in prospect, gives us a good market. Tavxes are 
insignificant. In winter we have plenty of sleighing and skating 
and occasionally ski-ing. Spring and early summer provide 
good fishing, and autumn finds us deer-stalking through the 
hills. For the man with small means, good health and a love 
for work as well as play, I consider this an ideal country, and 
if any of your readers is sincerely eager for information on this 
district I shall be glad to assist in any way possible.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALAN TOMLINSON, 

Newgate, East Kootenay, British Columbia. 


LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your continued advocacy 
of the low-temperature carbonization of coal. Both here and 
in other countries experts have for years been doing everything 
to get a paying result, but without success. The Scottish 
Shale Industry, with which I have been connected for over 
50 years, with a yield of 20 to 30 gallons of crude oil to the ton 
of shale, is at the end of its tether, and Australia, with a much 
larger yield, has quite failed to make it pay. No doubt there 
are other by-products of value in the coal tar, but what is the 
maximum yield of crude oil from a ton of coal of averave 
quality and, more important still, the quantity of burning oil 
and light spirit obtainable ? I fear the yield from coal can 
never live against the free oil now obtained all over the world. — 
Iam, Sir, &e., 
Ernest lint. 
High View, Oatlands, Weybridge. 


A PATH TO PEACE 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In your issue of May 29th, in an article by F. Yeats- 
Brown, Dr. Tahra Bey is referred to as a ** Christian Scientist 
in excelsis.’ Dr. Tahra Bey is not a Christian Scientist from 
any point of view, and his exhibitions represent neither the 
teaching not the practice of Christian Science, which is defined 
on page 1 of Rudimental Divine Science, by Mary Baker Eddy, 
as, “the law of God, the law of good, interpreting and 
demonstrating the divine Principle and rule of universal 
harmony.’*—I am, Sir, &e., 
CHARLES W. J. TENNANT, 
Committee on Publication. 
Chrislian Science Committees on Publication, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

[It seemed to us obvious that the phrase in the article was 
used metaphorically. No one with Dr. Tahra Bey’s faith and 
record could possibly be a Christian Scientist in the litera} 
sense. —Ep. Spectator.} 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Siz,--In your issue of May Ist Miss Cam well expressed the 
attitude of many who desire to associate Christianity with 
political objects. May I be permitted to point out the view 
which I think has escaped her? It is one thing for Christians 
in their capacity as individual citizens to use their votes to 
* build the New Jerusalem,” it is quite another when as 
Churches or politico-religious societies they undertake to 
decide which way of using the vote is in accordance with 
Christian ethies. They are then confounding the pure and holy 
teaching of Christ with their own political and very fallible 
judgments. Our Lord’s appeal was always and only to the 
hearts of men and through them to their conduct. He always 
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refused to take the “‘ short cut to the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
by becoming ~ 2 judge or a divider,” and when His followers 
as such, with however good intentions, undertake that office 
they are failing to follow in His footsteps, and becoming to 
that extent ‘ unchristlike.” 

This is the principle. In practice it is obvious that as 
Christian opinion is always divided on political matters, when 
religious OT quasi-religious assemblies express opinions upon 
them, they do so either by over-riding the equally devout views 
of the minority, or else by losing representative character and 
pecoming simply collections of Christian men and women 
actuated by the same political bias. The result, some of us 
feel, is in either case helpful neither to politics nor to religion, — 
Lam, Sir, &c., 

ONE QUAKER. 


AND THE DATE OF PUBLICATION 
|Z'o the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—In the Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary, by F. Howard 

Collins, it states under * Title Page” that such page should 

other things “date of publieation (this 

From the same source the Report 


BOOKS 


contain amongst 
should never be omitted) 
of the Committee of the Publishers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1898, also laid down “ that the title 
page of every book should bear the date of the year of pub- 


lication.” 

It would appear that in recent times, despite the above, 
there is apparently a growing tendency to issue books without 
the date of publication, and it would be interesting to know 
whether adequate reason for this departure 
from the usual custom. The omission is irritating to the 
reader, as it is impossible to tell whether such books are recent 
or were printed years ayo, and as time goes on, this position 
From any point of view, 


thar 


there is any 


of affairs will become accentuated. 
however, if seems a short-sighted policy to pursue, as to start 
by annoying the possible reader is not the best way to sell 
books.—I am, Sir, &e., 
P. Custer. 
London, S.E.19. 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sin,—-Walking in a circle when lost is not confined to adults. 
In 1900 at Cue, Murchiston, Western Australia, a picnic was 
Owing to exceptional rains the 
In the evening, 
when the children were ccllected, it was found that the 
daughter of the local Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
aged about five, was missing. The child was found the following 
morning, having been traced by black trackers, not far from 
the picnic spot. She had wandered in nearly a complete 
right-hand cirele during the moonlight night.—I arn, Sir, &c., 

LEONARD MUNN. 
Ramgundam P.O., Sultanabad Talug, Karimugger District, 
Hyderabad State, Deccan, India. 


viven to the schoolchildren. 


grass and everlasting flowers were waist high. 


MOTORS AND AIR POLLUTION 

[7'o the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sin,—For some years the Spectator has conducted an able and 
vigorous campaign with the object of getting the pollution of 
the atmosphere by unburnt coal smoke, discharged from houses 
and factories, reduced. But there is another evil, of a similar 
character, rapidly growing in magnitude, which appears to be 
almost unheeded. 

The discharge into the streets of partially burnt oil, more 
or less densely black and filthy, increases with the rapid 
increase in the use of motor vehicles. Anyone who looks can 
observe the very large proportion of motor vehicles, sta- 
tionary or moving, which unconcernedly pour this pollution 
into the air. To this is added the half consumed coal from 
the chimneys of heavy steam vehicles which are allowed to 
use the streets to drag trains of often two and three trucks. In 
any fairly busy thoroughfare the result is a distinct haze from 
the ground upwards, composed of unburnt carbon particles 
which cover the clothes and persons of pedestrians with filth. 

We are solicitous, and properly solicitous, of the lives of ou 
sea-birds and endeavour to preserve them from destruction 
through the careless fouling of the ocean with oil; should 


we be less solicitous of the health, and probably the 
lives, of the men and women and children who are forced to 
breathe this polluted atmosphere of the streets? No doubt 
there are regulations aimed at preventing this evil; will the 
Spectator assist in endeavouring to get them rigorously 
enforeed ? 
FRANCIS CHARLESWORTH. 
% Morcton Gardens, S.W. 5. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 

A “SPECTATOR” FUND 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Among the first and most helpless sufferers from the 
reverberations of the general strike are many of London's poor 
children. Lappeal on behalf of the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund for donations to enable this society to send away during 
the summer as many as possible of the under-nourished 
children, to whom a fortnig! 


it in the country will bring refresh- 
ment of body and mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. F. Lonpon. 
[The Bishop of London shows why the need for help in this 
admirable cause is more urgent than usual this year. We 


shall be glad to receive, acknowledge in the Spectator, and 
forward to the Fund any donations which our readers may care® 
to send to us. Envelopes should be * Chiidren’s 
Fund.” The Spectator opens the list with a donation of ten 


guineas. 


marked 


ip. Speciator.| 


POETRY 
THE RECOVERY 


Wuen I walked out to-day, 

I bore a secret burden in my heart, 

d anxiety, the fruit 

and the mad pursuit 


A load of tire 
Of false ambition, 
In which all men engage 
Of this material Earth for ré 


who claim a part 


‘ompense, 
i 


But as I went my way, 
Bent, jaded, wi 
Cumbering my soul, not firing it 
I turned a corner, and beheld the sea 
Far off, 
Curtained with light that hung upon ihx 
Dull with so fierce a noon intensity. 


h each heavy sense 





with passion ; 





eross the widening valley’s mouth, 





south, 


And plovers, in their wild and crazy fashion, 
Wheeled and tossed, above the reedy bed 

That filied the river, and hid its serpent strength, 
Save for one shuddering pathway where it sped 
Thridding the lances, till it came at length 

To where the scouts of ocean flashed their wings 
And lit upon the sands with foreign cries 

That told of far-off splendours, and strange things 
Waiting in their tropical paradise 

For such adventurers as dared to roam 

Beyond that line, where disembodied sails 
Passed to and fro, like clouds by rain unshod., 


So there I found the joy that never fails ; 
The silent speech with vast creation’s God ; 
The morning Odyssey, the summons home. 


Ricuarpd Cuurca. 


BARRIERS 


Tim: strange world of the flitting birds 
I am afraid to know. 

The woodlands, with their leafy words, 
The rustlings to and fro, 

The furry inmates, swift and wise, 

All evade my ears, my eyes. 

But though I hear not, see not, still 

4 . 

I 


r 


t 
hey grow more intimate. 
hey must surrender to my will, 


And teach me, soon or late ! 


Ricuarp Cuurca. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE 





THE TESTING PERIOD OF 
WHITE RACE 
[Corrricur IN THE UNITED StTates OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


The Testing Period of the White 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 


To-day and To-morrow. 
Race. By J. H. Curle. 


TuE summary which the author, or the publishers, puts on 
the wrapper of this book tells us that the work is: 

“A survey of mankind which shows the Whites of Western 
Europe because of their balance and their originating brain, to be 
the best hope of the world. But at the height of their achievement 
they are seen to be surrounded by dangers (such as over-population, 
the coming economic struggle, the hatred of the coloured world, the 
make-believe called Democracy, and most serious of all, the degenera- 
tion of their blood through breeding from the unfit )—which, if not 
resolutely faced, must lead to certain downfall. How these dangers 
ean best be faced and overcome is the main theme of this book.” 

I will deal with these magnificent gencralities in their 

order. I agree that the best hope of the world is with the 
White Races of Western Europe, and for the reason given, 
®amely, because of their balance—their ability to study all 
views and to trim the boat between them—and of “ their 
originating brain,’ which I should prefer to call their imagina- 
tive and creative faculty. The White Races have more power 
than the meditative Eastern Races of projecting their thoughts 
forward, and so of realizing which seed will come to fruition 
and which will be of no avail. 

I have also no quarrel with Mr. Curle’s view as to the 
danger of over-population ; but it is surely an over-statement 
to speak of the “hatred of the Coloured world” for the 
Whites. What is called hatred would be more scientifically 
described as impossibility of a rapport between them. 

I now come to my chief point of difference with Mr. Curle. 
I believe, as positively as one can believe anything, that 
when Mr. Curle and the large number of people whom he 
here represents talk about “the make-believe called 
Democracy” they are talking nonsense. True Democracy 
is not a make-believe. You can make an ugly, stupid man of 
straw and label him, * This old silly is Democracy ” ; but that 
proves nothing. Democracy means the Rule of the Majority, 
t.c. Folkright; and Folkright is Anglo-Saxon for justice. 
It is just, it is reasonable, and it is convenient when there 
is a conflict of opinion in a community to say that we must 
count heads and go by the will of the majority. The majority 
must decide whether the village pump is to be painted red 
or blue. It may be very stupid to say that it is to be painted 
red ; but it is better to let the reds carry it than to have a 
fight over the matter—a fight which is based upon the 
assumption that the blues know better what the cclour ought 
to be. If there were a perfectly clear dividing line in ordinary 
human affairs between right and wrong, and if the assumption 
that the blue view is the true one could not be gainsaid, then, 
no doubt, it ought to prevail. But in most matters who dare 
make such assumptions ? The exercise of the Will of the 
Majority, may, of course, have bad results; but, on the 
whole, experience shows that it has better results than the 
Will of the Minority—which is the alternative. In the case 
of majority rule, the minority have at any rate the opportunity 
to use reason and persuasion to turn themselves into a majority. 
In the case of minority rule, such a course is by the nature 
ef things not open. A ruling minority has got to keep its 
power by physical foree. It has no other way. 

I am entirely with Mr. Curle when he says that the most 
serious of the trials and difficulties of the white race is ‘“* the 
degeneration of their blood through breeding from the 
unfit.” Even if the biologist is able to some extent to 
“counter” him with the declaration that every new-born 
baby starts physically with a new chance, the fact remains 
that the bringing up of too many babies will as a rule be 
in the hands of degenerates, physical and mental. 

Mr. Curle finally tells us that the main theme of his book 
is to show how these dangers can be best faced and overcome. 
I cannot mect him in detail throughout, but, speaking 
generally, I believe that most of his remedies are as faulty 
as his diagnosis, though they are thoroughly well meant, 


— 


and incidentally many of them have flashes of good 
sense. An example of what appears to me to be his wrono. 
headedness is his declaration, ss 

“‘ Indiscriminate, free education must work havoc with human 
affairs. It is everywhere bringing about discontent. . . . The 
conclusion must be that free education is a two-edged sword, Fop 
the right people it is the highest boon we can give ; for the wrong 
who are in a majority, a waste of time and money.” r 

I cannot conceive anything more fallacious, mischievous, 
or dangerous, than this view. If Mr. Curle had been as close 
a student of the past as he is of the present he could hardly 
have helped seeing that the experience of mankind is against 
him on every point. Consider his first complaint, that educa. 
tiorr brings about discontent. Let us be content that it does, 
Without discontent there can be no improvment in the 
human race, and therefore it has justly been described as 
“divine.” It was because men were discontented with 
walking that they tamed the horse, because they were 
discontented with the slowness and inefficiency of the horse 
that they invented, first the steam engine, then the motor, 
and finally the aeroplane. It was because they were dis- 
contented with the evils of slavery that they came to see 
that slavery was the supreme crime against humanity. When 
Mr. Curle goes on to say that discontent makes for bitterness, 
jealousy, and anarchy, he is palpably wrong. Much the 
most bitter and injurious revolutions that the world has 
known have been in States full of ignorant men. Take as 
proof post-War history. 
in half the States in Europe, but only in Russia and Hungary 
has the scene been deluged with blood. 
fifteen per cent. of the population are literate. 
where the whole population is educated, the revolutionary 
violence was least, though the excuses for violence and 
destruction were scattered in plenty through the Reich. 

There is a luciferous story worth recording on this point. 
Some years after the Franco-Prussian War Bismarck, in 
company with Count Schuvaloff, the Russian statesman and 
diplomat, were riding down the lines of troops before a great 
Imperial review. 
their men into strict alignment with the flats of their swords, 
kicking and cursing them till tears of misery and humiliation 
rolled down the cheeks of their victims. Schuvaloff turned 
to his host and said, ** We couldn't do that in Russia. Our 
peasants, if treated like that, would kill their oflicers where 
they stood.” Bismarck’s reply was characteristically brutal, 
* Oh! we have no trouble here. All this canaille have been 
to the University.” As educated men they knew that a 
sudden outbreak would do no good, and must lead to death. 
Education is an anodyne, not a provocative stimulant. If 
you could get the truth out of the revolutionary agitator, he 
would tell you that the people he likes to werk upon are a 
purely illiterate crowd. 
are always apt to differ from you. A crowd of utterly ignorant 
men can be whistled backwards and forwards by a few heady 
words. Instead of less education, we want more. 

To say that free education is saddling the State more and 
more with parasites is preposterous. ‘The parasitic man is 
the man who flourishes in autocracies and tyrannies. Mr. 
Curle has a perfect right to say, and in many ways I should 
agree with him, that we give the wrong education ; but educa- 
tion full and free we must have if we are to prevent a return 
to anarchy or tyranny. Look at America, perhaps the best 
educated country in the world, even better than Germany, 
for it has civie and political as well as literary education. 
Without doubt the secial order is more stably constituted 
there than anywhere clse. 

I must not leave Mr. Curle’s naive and yet suggestive and 
stimulating book without noting his warning as to the deep 
hatred of the Whites which has developed among the Black 
and Yellow peoples. That is a serious fact, and based, I fear, 
on something essential and primordial. Else how came it 
that mankind drifted apart into the three divisions of White, 
Yellow, and Black, each with its own lands, isolated so strictly 
that for many centuries there was little or nothing that could 
be called intercourse? That each colour area remained 
self-contained seems to indicate some underlying negative 
force or repulsion. The problem before us is, Can we overcome 
this, or is there another modus vivendi ? 


There have been virtual revolutions 


In Russia only ten or 
In Germany, 


r 
They saw the German oflicers beating 


Men whose reasons have been trained 


J. St. Lore Srracney, 
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A NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of the seven greatest 
Victorians. 

For the purposes of the competition, we confine the word 
“ Victorians * to the British Empire. What we are chiefly 
anxious to find out is how the reputations of our great men and 
women of the period have worn ; and which of them general 
intelligent opinion in our time takes to have been the most 
yepresentative geniuses of the race. We remember reading 
an article written in the ‘sixties, the author of which remarked 
__** Why should we fear to compare our own age with any of 
the g vat literary periods of the past ?. We can feel sure that 
it will go down to posterity with honour and admiration, when 
we have amongst us such poets as Tennyson and Bailey.” 
One of those names has sadly declined ; perhaps it will prove 
that there has been a very complete change in our standards. 
The prize will be awarded to the list which comes most near 
to the general verdict. The limits of the period we leave to the 
common sense of our readers ; it would be hopeless to try 
to define them exactly. It is not in the slightest our wish that 
lists should be exclusively devoted to literary genius. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, July 2nd. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 967 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4, The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

§. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


aI ‘ T i * a a , oo 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
Ma. Me ape MInNIGERODE has written seven scintillating and 
informal biographies of Some American Ladies (Putnam, 15s.) 
—all except one the wives of Presidents. The article on 
Martha Washington is perhaps the best, telling us much 
of that stately, comfortable society of pre-revolution Virginia, 
of Williamsburg with its well-shaded streets laid out in the 
form of W and M in honour of its royal patrons, of the great 
Colonial houses that still wear the mantle of their magnificence, 
and of the lives of their inhabitants, modelled closely after 
the fashion of London and Bath. Washington’s heart is 
shrouded in a reserve that commands respect and silences 
criticism ; that his wife was not his first and greatest love, 
yet that he made her happy, is in keeping with his character. 
His secret we shall never pierce, but the fact of it makes us 
admire him the more. 
* * * * 


A Manual of Metallurgy (Chapman and Hall, 25s.), by Sir 
Robert Hadfield, demands more expert treatment than can be 
given here. The author starts with the birth of science, traces 
the rise of steam, describes the importance of alloy and 
manganese steels (concerning which no one in the world is 
better qualified to write), fuel economy, and many other 
The last section, dealing with ** The Future,” is of 
interest to the general reader. Between 1915 and 1919 the 
Ministry of Munitions expended £1,858,213,190 and_ this 
gigantic sum (spent by Great Britain alone) was most of it 
blown into thin air, the only countervailing asset being added 
knowledge and power metals. Sir Robert makes 
an excellent proposal to hold an Annual Science Day in 
England to demonstrate to all classes the extent and value of 
research, and quotes the following from the fly-leaf of a prayer- 
book used by Oliver Cromwell, ** Qui cessat esse melior cessat 
esse bonus.” 


matters, 


over 


* * * x 
The Liberation of Mankind (iMarrap, 7s. 6d.) by Mr. 
Tondrick Van Loon tells the story of man’s intellectual freedom 
in a simple—sometimes almost flippant—style. There is no 
doubt that the beok will be widely read and do some good, 
for its short sentences contain much sense. ‘* Nonsense, 


like dynamite,’ says Mr. Van Loon, “is only dangerous 


when it is contained in a small and hermetically-closed space, 
and subjected to a violent impact from without,” and “ the 
human race is possessed of almost incredible vitality. It has 
survived theology. In due time it will survive Industrialism. 
It has lived through cholera and plague, high heels and blue 
Jaws. It wiil also learn how to overcome the many spiritual 
ills which beset the present generation.” While not agreeing 
in detail with the author's inferences, we applaud the general 
scope of his work. There is a definite liveliness about this 
volume which may annoy or may enthral us, but at any 
rate it makes us read and remember Mr. Van Loon. He likens 
authors to siege-gunners handling the artillery of the printed 
word against an invisible target: some of his own missiles 
may be * short ” or “ over,” but some strike the reader bang 
between the eyes. 
* * * * 

We have received a pamphlet, Jf I Were France, by Mr. 
Gabriel Wells, published at the Garden City Press, New York. 
His proposal, briefly, is that the League of Nations should 
make a dispassionate revision of treaties in a spirit of equity, 
and that if this were done, America should remit all her 
claims arising out of the War. This contains much in little: 
we fear the world is not ready for Mr. Wells’s solution of our 
troubles, but that is no reason why thoughtful men should not 
weigh his proposals. 

a * a + 

Messrs. Harrap’s neatly bound Essays of To-day and 
Yesterday, published at 1s. 2d. each, supply a need by providing 
us with good literature in pocket size. The last two volumes 
contain excerpts from the works of Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. 

% 2% * 

Quite one of the most amusing books on the later Victorian 
Age is The Romantic’90°s, by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne (Putnam. 
10s. 6d.).. There are some droll and delightful stories of the 
lions of the past which cannot be compressed into the limits 
of a note but must be reserved until later. Meanwhile the 
book can be heartily commended. 


* * x * 


The recent issues of Messrs. Benn’s Augustan Books of 
Modern Poetry at 1s. each are Ilumbert Wolfe, Edith Sitwell, 
Alice Meynell, Thomas Campion, Lawrence Binyon and 
Bret Harte. Two hundred thousand copies of this series 
were sold in the first six months—yet it is still said that the 
public won't read poetry. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH 


GOSPEL 


The Fourth Evangelist. By Charles Frederick Nolloth, M.A., 
D.Litt. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

The Fourth Gospel: Its Historical Importance. By P. V. 
Smith, M.A., LL.D. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 


THE 


Tue appearance of these two volumes, almost coincidentally 
with Lord Charnwood’s work, proves that interest in the 
Fourth Gospel and its problems, not least the problem of 
its authorship, is ever fresh, and by no means confined to 
the ranks of technically trained scholarship. Amongst 
such trained students we, of course, reckon Dr. Nolloth, who 
brings the copious resources of wide learning and patient 
research in documentary and other evidence to the support 
of the traditional derivation of the Gospel. The value of 
that part of his work which deals with the theology and 
philosophy of the Evangelist, and their contribution to 
the thought of the present day, is conspicuous. 

But it is impossible, within the limits of a review, to deal 
with all the aspects of his vast subject ; we wish, indeed, 
to confine ourselves to one. And that one is the question 
of the authorship, one of the most fascinating if also one 
of the most baffling of literary problems. And this partly 
because, while in agreement on the purpose, the influence, 
and the issues of the Johannine Gospels, its many and dis- 
tinguished commentators, equipped with the most up-to-date 
critical apparatus, and filled with the sole desire to arrive 
at the truth, seem to fall further and further apart in settling 
the identity of the author. Approaching the subject, as it 
were, from the technical side, Dr. Nolloth proves himself, 
we think, the best supporter of Westcott’s view since 
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Westcott’s day. For one thing, he has more material to 
go upon than his master, whose great commentary will 
always be a classic, but who was a little inclined to be 
“plus royaliste que le roi,” and left a “ St. John” which 
was very emphatically ‘* Westcott’s St. John.” Dr. Nolloth 
has, of course, other and weighty supporters for his view 
that the son of Zebedee wrote ** the record”; and he can 
cite the general tradition of the Church—not so ineluctable 
as was once supposed, but still there. But there is a long 
list of modern scholars who cannot reach this conclusion, 
and the list tends to lengthen out. It is interesting that 
psychological considerations, as in Chancellor P. V. Smith’s 
case, often bring about this negative verdict. Let us, following 
in part Dr. Smith's guidance, review the psychology of 
the matter. 

All, of course, depends on the identity of “the loved 
disciple,” for he it was who *“ wrote these things.”" At the 
very outset we are perplexed by the added attestation, 
** and we know that his witness is true.’ Who were the 
“we? Those who identify the loved disciple with the 
son of Zebedee answer, * presbyters of Ephesus.” They 
do not always recognize that they are raising an immense 
difficulty. The authority of an Apostle in the early Church 
was so great, especially, as in this assumed case, the authority 
of the sole surviving Apostle, that the attestation of the 
truth of his witness by a company of junior presbyters, not 
eye-witnesses themselves, is an almost inconceivable circum- 
stance. It would be a very different matter—we put it as 
an hypothesis—if an eye-witness other than John wrote 
his memories in old age, and the yet more aged Apostle 
attested the truth of those memories (for the sons of Zebedee 
were present at the events of ch. xxi.). This would be 
entirely appropriate, and the use of the Apostolic ‘ we? 
is not unknown. It would account for the striking impression 
which Harnack notes, that “in some way John, 
Zebedee, stands behind the Fourth Gospel,” whatever view 
is adopted as to its direct authorship. 

We pass on to a set of circumstances which, to our mind, 
have never yet been given their due weight. In John xx. 2 
the loved disciple and the * other disciple were, we are 
told, one and the same person. ‘This is extremely important. 
For it was “ the other disciple “~~ who was known (or related) 
to the High Priest, and introduced Peter into the Palace 
on the night of the arrest of Jesus—he must have been extra- 
ordinarily well known to Caiaphas to have the entrée to the 
Palace at all hours, even on the night of an émeute—and 
who outran Peter to the Sepulchre. With Dr. Smith, let 
us take the last point first. For the strange thing is that 
Luke tells of Peter's visit to the Tomb and says not a word 
of John’s presence there too. Now the evidence of John, 
who “saw and believed “—if it were John—would have 
been of supreme value to Luke's Resurrection narrative : 
the omission of any mention of such a witness is simply 
inexplicable, especially by a writer who wished to supply 
* infallible proofs.’ But stranger and stranger does the 
record read, as we look back. For what became of John— 
if it were John—during Peter's denials ? The silence of the 
* son of thunder in Caiaphas’ Hall, of the man who only 
a few days before had claimed a throne at Christ’s right 
hand, is as culpable as Peter's denials. Yet not a sign of 
repentance or regret ever comes from the lips of the John 
of the Acts. Nor does Caiaphas recognize him in ch. xviii. 

But suppose that the * other,” the “loved disciple,” 
were a very youthful friend of the High Priest, having the 
entrée to his house, too young to make his voice ‘heard or 
his influence felt, but not too young to note all that passed 
in the most momentous Trial in history—-the matters become 
clearer. For it is observable that Caiaphas is to some extent 
“spared * in the Fourth Gospel. He is unscrupulous, but 
he is given a certain dignity, even solemnity, of purpose ; 
** being High Priest that same year he prophesied.” ‘That is 
a curious, perhaps significant, touch. And the violence in 
the Trial itself proceeds from Annas, not from him, a fact 
obscured by the deliberate misrendering of the tense in the 
Authorized Version. 


“ 


son of 


But, it may be asked, could another disciple outside the 
circle of the Twelve have been present at all at the Last 
Supper ? 
that only the Twelve assembled there. 


There are many who think, with Dr. Nolloth, 
But the mention 


ee 


of the Twelve by the Synoptists, though emphatic, js not 
exclusive. The Mother of the Lord was in Jerusalem ; $0, 
apparently, was His brother James. Some attention, ten 
is due to Peter's description of the qualification for the 
vacant Apostolate possessed by Joseph Barsabas and 
Matthias: “They had companied,” he says, “ with us gj 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and. out amongst us,” 
and their presence at the Institution of the Eucharist seems 
to be assured by such a phrase. 

Can we get any nearer to the identity of the loved disciple 9 
Let.us note down a few facts. A great search has taken 
place for any personage for whom Christ might have fe 
human affection. The young Ruler, whom Mark tells ys 
He loved, has been suggested. Now the expression “ the 
loved disciple ** does not occur until after ch. xi. of the 
Gospel. Is it wholly a coincidence that in that very chapter 
we are thrice told that Jesus loved, with the love of natura} 
affection and also of spiritual discernment, a disciple called 
by a general, yet most symbolic, name? He must haye 
been very young, for he is named after his sisters: he and 
his family, the family of Bethany, are well known to the 
Jews of Jerusalem, are seemingly rich and of some conse. 
quence. Is it, again, wholly a coincidence that so much 
of the Gospel henceforth comes from the self-same source, 
the family of Bethany—that is, if we are content to accept 
the old Church tradition that Mary of Bethany and Mary 
Magdalene are identical ? We might make more suggestions 
pointing in the same direction, but we would not appear 
fanciful, even though such suggestions tally very closely 
with the text of the Gospel. The authorship was meant to 
be hidden; it remains so, though gleams of light shin 
through, and almost dispel the mystery. Almost: but not 
quite. Meantime we have to thank Dr. Nolloth and Dr. Smith 
for much sound and careful work, placing after-investigators 
in their debt for valuable data, critical and psychological, 
in aid of an engrossing branch of New Testament study, 


SOME 


Milestones. 


STORIES 


(Hutchinson. 


GOOD SCOTTISH 


By The Marquis of Huntly. 24s.) 


Lorp Huntriy was born in 1847, so it is easy to imagine 
that his reminiscences will have an interest to students of 
the Victorian Age. He has written a large, talkative, and 
discursive book which is rather a storehouse of 
and scenes, characteristic of their time and place, than an 
ordered history of his times. The book is 
stories of all kinds. There is a good one, for instance, of 
Disraeli, which makes our modern elections seem grim affairs 
indeed. It was at Disraeli’s Buckingham 
elections. There were three candidates, Du Pré and Disracli 
(Tory) and Mr. Charles Cavendish (Whig). ** The representation 
in the county had been thus arranged between the parties.” 
Lord Huntly gives us an account of the scene on the hustings: 


anecdotes 


packed with 


one of famous 


‘Du Pré spoke first, and made a typical speech on the county 
squire lines. Disraeli followed with a long, flowery dissertation 
on foreign affairs, the iniquity of the Whigs, and the cruelties 
under which the farmers were suffering. The bulk of it his audience 
could not understand, but its exuberance awed them. When it 
came to Charles Cavendish’s turn to speak, he was hoisted with 
difficulty on the table and received with loud cheers. All he said 
was: “ Electors of Bucks! Thank God, I am an honest man!” 
and promptly descended from his rickety position while the applause 
was renewed.” 

But most of Lord Huntly’s stories are of a simpler kind 
ef Scottish humour. Here is a typical one: 

* The express trains between Glasgow and Edinburgh used to stop 

at Larbert Junction for the collection of tickets. In a full first-class 
compartment one of the passengers could not find his ticket ; he 
searched his pockets back and fore, but no ticket was forthcoming. 
At last the exasperated collector saw he had it in his mouth, and, 
pulling it out, he slammed the door, saying, ‘‘ You hae it in yer 
moo, ye fule, keeping the train waiting !’’ When the train started, 
the passenger quietly remarked, to the astonishment of the others, 
** Awm nae sic a fule as I look. Yon was an auld ticket, an’ I was 
jist sucking the date aff.” 
Not the least attractive feature of the book are the numerous 
illustrations. Some of the reproductions of Lawrence, 
Millais, and Watts, portraits of Lord Huntly’s relations, 
are quite charming. This is a book full of the atmosphere 
of a bygone period and a bygone way of living, and will 
interest many people for that reason, 
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REASON IN HARNESS 

History of Mediaeval Philosophy. By Maurice de Wulf. Trans- 

lated by E. C. Messenger. Vol. I. (Longmans, Green and Co. 

15s. net.) 
Scno.astic philosophy dealt with such minuteness and clarity 
of intelligence with its own world that it has acquired a 
pad name for unreality. That is most stupid. No doubt 
the earth has turned round a good many times since the Middle 
Ages, and scholastic systems seem at first alien to our own 
conditions. And no doubt it was necessary for those forms to 
be ruthlessly broken so that philosophy could take a new 
impetus. But so much arduous expenditure of reason and 
spirit in the effort to see the world truly cannot have been 
lost or wasted. 

All that is needed to replace scholasticism in its proper rank 
is the ability to see the problems and solutions which the 
scholastics considered in the terms of our own times; to 
interpret, for example, the doctrine of angels by the doctrine of 
monads. Professor Maurice de Wulf issues a warning against 
this procedure. In order to understand the age. he says, 
“we must think ourselves into its mentality and give up the 
idea of discovering constant parallels with contemporary 
civilization.” He speaks wisely, too ; it is useless to think of 
scholasticism as a mass of antieipations of modern philosophy. 
It has its own world-view, and this is its supreme value. 
Under the time-spirit of one age we must try to set ourselves 
in the presence of the time-spirit of But the 
reconciliation of the two methods is pointed to in an illustration 


another. 


of our author himself. 
foreign tongue must think in that language and not merely 
translate the words and phrases of his own mother tongue.” 
But he will have to labour hard at the elements of 
correspondence before he can think of * thinking” in a new 
It happens, also, that many modernists, hearing 


**A person who wants to speak a 


language. 
sounds they 
and pay no further heed. 

Professor de Wulf, in his first volume, gives a most competent 
and erudite guide-book of mediaeval philosophy, scholastic 


> 


are not accustomed to, say “ barbarous !° 


and anti-scholastic, from the beginnings to Albertus Magnus. 
He stops short of St. Thomas Aquinas, but the territory he 
The first thing that a reader 
notices is the immense variety of thought in the Middle Ages, 
and the surprising philosophers. 
Professor de Wulf’s book is admirably documented. It is the 
one thorough and systematic study of mediaeval philosophy 
that has appeared in English. 


covers is unexpectedly vast. 


number of noteworthy 
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French Studies and Reviews. By 


Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


OLD WORLD 


Richard Aldington. (Allen 


! 
ana 


We should be thankful that we still have a critic like Mr. 
Aldington, sober but ingenious, scholarly but not professorial. 
His essays all represent solid work, but he has a quick eye for 
interesting quotations and can draw excellent small portraits 
from none too promising material. Probably his interest in 
his own times gives life to his descriptions of other ages. It 
is through this interest, surely, that he can pick out from a 
mediaeval satire of 30,000 lines, by a certain Grocer of Troyes, 
a speech put into the mouth of a workman whieh fits so neatly 
to our own conditions :— 

* When I finally make up my mind to work, T take with me a 
young mate who knows nothing of the job, but 1 insist on his 
being paid the full wage of twelve deniers. When at iast I get on 
the roof, I lay one tile in the time it should take to lay eight or 
ten. I ease off and sing a song, then take a siesta between two 
slopes of the roof. It is then time to knock off for dinner. After 
that, it is soon supper time, so we leave work for that day. Of 
course, with piecework it is different ; 1 can do as much in one day as 
in five day s by the hour.” 

So, too, in 1350, the old die-hard Abbé, Giles the Mouldy, 
laments the degeneracy of the people. Workmen do nothing 
but wait for the time to cease work. Wages are so ridiculously 
high that it is no use putting anything in hand. The currency 
is depreciated and the cost of living is terribly high. The good 
old relations between master and servant have quite dis- 
appeared. The Church is on its last legs. Children are ill- 
bred and swear without being smacked for it. People live 


only to amuse themselves. As for the new fashions in women’s 


dress and the behaviour of young girls—he can’t trust himself 
to speak of them. 

Mr. Aldington goes into the by-corners of some six centuries 
of French literature. He has a catholic taste, with praise for 
excellence in any mode of writing. His most interesting essays 
are those on the least familiar subjects, on the Troubadours, 
the Crusaders, the early satirists and the French * Elizabe- 
thans.” It is not fair, however, to neglect his beautifully 
sound and humane portraits of better-known people —Scarron, 
Ninon de Lenclos, and Merimée, for example. Though these 
pieces were written for periodicals, and most of them were 
designed as review-articles, they make a pleasant volume of 
explorations and their occasions have never unduly limited 
them. 


COMMUNITY 


bd.) 


AND 


Carthill. 


THE 


(Blackwoods. 10s, 


COMMUNISM 


False Dawn. By Al. 


Tur author of The Lost Dominion tells us that he is old, 
and an exile. “ At my age the sipping of gruel seems more 
attractive than the drinking of blood, and the night cap 
than the helmet.” But he is still heart and 
couches a dashing pen. The value of Fascismo, he 
is that it was a spontaneous answer of youth to the challenge 
of Communism, a of defiance to an insolent 
threat. “It is the battle song of gencrous youth going out 
to war on no doubtful issue. 
on courage, then Italy shail live and not die. 
their the 

tvpes of justice. As a 


young at 
Says, 
clear gesture 
if there is any blessing 

3ut let those 
rods) and 
nolitieal 


chosen for symbol aNes, 
that 


there is no 


who have 
remember 
organization 
The will of the true people can express itself in 
fashion and there is no need for extra-legal violence.” 


these are 
isugland. 
lawful 


place for Fascismo in 


This extract will serve to show the author's attitude towards 
a subject that is of topical interest. The protagonists of 
history, he tells us, but Ideas, 
is the sixth great idea let loose upon Western Europe. It 
lives, and therefore it is worthy of study. ~ Men will kill 
and be killed, not for temporal advantages to be derived 
for the triumph of the idea, but for the Idea itself.” In 
little more than a dozen pages he outlines this idea impar- 
tially—almost inhumanly. ‘ We from that 
word connotes so and 
brutality. 
the destinies of humanity. 
fortalices of egotism. must be abolished. . 
God is Man. The only Church, the community. 
sin, disobedience.” 

One might be inclined to think that the 
rather heavy weather over this hideous theory were it not 
for that leaven of loose-thinking persons to be found in 


are not men. Communism 


must get 
‘love’ which much 
It is not to such a passion that we can confide 
Marriage and the family, 
The only 
The only 
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every walk of life who really believe that the State can 
produce employment for its citizens as a conjurer brings 
rabbits out of his hat, and who aid thereby the aims of more 
sinister organizations. ‘“ Al. Carthill’? forces us to think 
clearly. He makes us travel in speculation without senti- 
mental crutches. Ife is so lucid that he makes us laugh. Of free 
education, for instance (the value of which he admits), he says : 
“The State, as far as it can, equips all children equally in 
the battle of life and then turns them out to fend for them- 
selves. . . . This is much as if a philanthropist, pitying 
the defenceless condition of two pugilists about to box one 
another with bare fists, was to arm both of them with 
knuckle-dusters.’ And of the coal situation he says: 
* Stripped of all confusing details, what happened was that 
a certain number of citizens banding together compelled 
the Government . . . to extract from the pockets of 
all the citizens a sum . . . to be distributed to the 
demandants as a donative in excess of their economic wages. 
They compelled this payment by menaces. No one can 
blame the miners, individualistic to the core, for combining 
to sell their commodity (labour) at as high a rate as possible 
- . « but I cannot see that there is anything altruistic 
in the affair.” 

There is suffering and confusion in the industrial and 
political system under which we live, but is it not better to 
remedy the defect than destroy the structure ? Is it better, 
or is it not?) The author pins us to the question. Com- 
munism is not a creed of half measures: it demands a new 
world and the building up of another civilization. ‘The 
danger is from an outbreak of impatient idealists. 2... 
Defeatism may, in extreme cases, so paralyse the will power 
of the nation that a small band of energetic men may, 
without resistance, seize the executive government.” Pro- 
phetically, our author adds: * There is small chance of that 
in England.” 

If only to stay the red hand of Moscow (but, of course. for 
higher reasons also), we must abolish the poor. Socialism 
wishes to abolish the capitalist rich; sane capitalism would 
have every mana capitalist and a builder—if we idealize our 
beautiful Utopia than ever 
*Kngland is not under the protection 
The God of Revelation bids you 

The God of Nature shows no imore 


present more 
Marx 


of any special God. 


system —of a 
conceived, 


reap as you have sown. 
concern for an overturned Empire than for an overturned 
ant-heap.” We must, therefore, seck our own salvation by 
looking the facts clearly in the face and then setting our 
house in order. 

It is no new truth to say that to dabble in) Communism 
produces only confusion worse confounded : the Chinese 
discovered this several thousand vears ago, but ** Al. Carthill” 
presents the case again very neatly. 
be read by defeatists and dic-hards alike ; for instruction by 
every man and woman and child who believes that the most 
individualistic nation on earth should change its cconomie 
system, and for pleasure by all who are proud of the qualities 
that have made us great. 


This clever book should 


F. Y.-B. 


VOLTAIRE 


Voltaire. By Richard Aldington. (George 
Voltaire e la filosofia della Liberazione. 


(Alberto Morano, Naples. 1925.) 


Routledge. 6s.) 
By Arturo Labriola. 


Vouraine: has had two peaks to his fame, one of which 
collapsed with his death, the other of which the twentieth 


century is witnessing a gradual crumbling. Yet his fame 
will not diminish with the passage of time, though, like 
Petrarch’s, it will rest on work which the author himself 


considered comparatively negligible, 

There are two aspects of art, polities and religion, that 
which is fundamental and that which is accidental. In art 
and we have 
the style by which the message is expressed and conveyed 
to others. In religion we 
ethics ultimately depend, and all its beauty (dry as dust as 
they may appear in their philosophical abstractions to the 
common man); and we have the varying representations of 
the dogma according to the spirit of the age. In polities 
we have certain fundamental principles; and we have 


we have the content, the imaginative message : 


have the dogma. on which its 


ae 


maxims, that is, useful but contradictory principles deriveg 
from experience for the guidance of statesmen; the Seylla 
and Charybdis between which the barque of the State should 
be piloted if shipwreck is to be avoided. 

Voltaire was an unsurpassed master of style; but the 
imaginative message of all that he considered his more 
important literary creations—his plays, in particular—js 
alas! so amazingly commonplace, that we wonder now however 
it could be that he was hailed in his lifetime as the greatest 
dramatist since Racine, and one of the greatest poets of 
all time. Again, in matters of religion, his piercing sarcasm 
demolished the anthropomorphic representations of Christian 
dogma which had survived from a former age into an age 
of scepticism, itself incapable of recreating its own repre. 
sentations. ‘Thus he thought to have demolished the dogma 
of Christianity ; and the force of his ridicule has persisted 
until of late years. But now, with the Church no longer 
assailed by the high priests of science, we are beginning 
to see clearly that his sharpest rapier thrusts were far wide 
of the mark that he intended. The old man with the beard; 
the fire and brimstone of the bottomless pit; the golden 
harps and thrones of the blessed have passed into the realms 
of poetry ; but God and Hell and Heaven remain. Here 
Voltaire’s most passionate efforts have burnt out utterly, 

And so in polities. His gospel of liberty seems more and 
more to Latins to be a vain philosophy; just the blind 
mistaking of maxims, which in his time needed, indeed, to be 
stressed on account of the flagrant abuse of their opposites, 
for fundamental principles. Signor Labriola exposes Voltaire’s 
political thought, stripped of Voltaire’s masterly exposition, 
It is, in facet, the despairing cry of a past generation who 
reacted finely but have not convinced those Latins. Con- 
sidering the cbvious sincerity of the writer, there is an 
element of pathos in the appearance of his book in the 
midst of the crumbling of his world. 

Yet Voltaire will live, for he hated injustice and he hated 
eant with a passionate sincerity; he was gifted with as 
ready a wit as ever a man possessed ; he was, as we have 
already said, an unsurpassed master of style; and as an 
observer of human nature he was singularly acute. Whenever, 
then, he satirized the weakness of his fellow-creatures, being 
careful to make examples of their universal failings ; whenever 
he invcighed against this and that gross breach of justice 
current in his time, or this or that criminal blunder, and 
whenever he described just what he observed without reasoning 
Loo much thereon, he is a delight to the lover of bright incon- 
sequences and a tonie to all who hate self-deception and 
desire to see themselves as they really are. 

Mr. Richard Aldington’s book is an extremely fair and 
sober guide to the study of a faseinating character, and 
includes a valuable bibliography. J.S. B. 


SOME REFERENCE BOOKS 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Mr. Fow.er is crucl—no doubt, only to be kind—to the 
inversions of the poor literary paragraphist, who, in a pathetic 
attempt at such stuff as this: ** Most 
racily written, with an easy conversational style about it is 
Mr. So-and-so’s latest book—&e.’ No doubt that Mr. 
Fowler is right. and that a careful reading of his suggestions 
would save many of us from slipshod English. .4 Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage compresses into 750 well-printed 
pages a vast array of learning and information for the user of 
English for everybody indeed, not professional writers alone. 
Such a compact and instructive volume has long been needed. 
This manual is indispensable to everyone who would make the 
best use. according to his powers, of the sharp and splendid 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Messrs. Truman and Knightley, of 61 Conduit Street. 
sent us Schools, 1926. The preface truly says that a gener: 
ation ago choosing a school for a boy and girl was a com- 
paratively simple matter, but that the 


AND 


brightness, writes 


sword of our language. 


have 


how Choice is fat 


wider, and a matter for weighty consideration. A. classified 
list of schools in Great Britain, by counties, is provided, also a 
there is also a list of Continental schools. 
volume is good value for half a crown. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have pub- 
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Ud ity poe 
se PANTECHNICON 
‘oOnom Removal and Storage Service 
| Established since 1830. 
Furniture Depositories and Strong Rooms in 
Central London. 
Virtues ever linked—it always pays to use Experts in Household Removals, Warehcusing, 
tlie best, and never more than when it’s and Packing for Abroad. 
:. ’ Special Accommodation for Storage of Luggage 
\ , ; , always accessible. 
\ poor lubricant, little or no cheaper than y 
! the 1 ie poor running now and MAY WE ESTIMATE AND ADVISE YOU 
ex] wenowals later, ; FREE OF CHARGE ? 
“Quality ” lubricant is an investment that Office and Depositories : 
returns an immediate dividend in improved 
performance, while by economy in consump- MOTCOMB 3 BELGRAVE 
j tion, minimising carbonisation, and reducing ~~ 
’ engine , its use will save pounds in the ~~ SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
kk ng run i 
‘ e ° e Telephone : 
By the acid test of public performance no a : ; 
lubricant has so well proved its quality as Sloane 2168 & 2169. 
Wakefield CASTROL. 
| Use the Preduct of an all-British Firm. 
Recommerded by over 200 Manufacturers Lila bins 
Jat i 
WAKEFIELD ul 
©. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Adank Finm,Soacialaty in Motor Lubrication, Wakefield House, Ch capside, London,£.C9 
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To smokers of 70. . . one’ 


of them gives his own 
experience of the mild 
form of Bamey’s Tobacco... 


PARSONS’ PLEASURE. 


One naturally thinks of a mild Tobacco as being 
the stepping-stone to a stronger. It is not always 
so. In the letter beneath, an Edinburgh gentle- 
man shows how an elderly smoker may, with 
advantage, step backwards to the mildness of | 
Parsons’ Pleasure: | 


“To the Smoker, growing old in years, there comes 
the sad realisation that the stronger brands of 
tubaccos must be replaced by those of a milder 
character, the only alternative being the cessation of 
4 


my real enjoymeni in what has become a necessity. 


“T have passed the Psalmist’s age, i.c., 70 years, 
“and have experienced the necessity for lighter 
“ tobaccos as the years went on; but about five years 
“ago I became acquainted with your ‘ Parsons’ Plea- 
“sure,” and, according to a famous advertisement, 
“*E have used no other!’ during that time.” 


(Tie original letter can be verified at the Bureau address beneath) 
PARSONS’ PLEASURE is Barney's Dut milder. It 
possesses the flavour, the smoothness, the coolness, the 
likeable aroma of Barney’s—toned down to the require- 
ment of the gentler palate. 

BARNEY’S itself is medivm. Seven mixture-smoking 
pipe-men out of ten will find it right. For the other 
three, there’s Parsons’ Pleasure, aforementioned, and 

PUNCHBOWLE, Parney’s full strength, the ace 
in vigorous pipe Tobaccos, strong yet cool, much 
favoured by men of games, sport, travel and achievement. 


©) 1/1 the oz: three strengths © 


In 1, 2,4, 8 and 16 0z. condition-guaranteed Packings. 3 strengths : 
Barneys (medium), P Pleasure (md), Punchbowle (full). 





a ’ 
arsons 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


| 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on Tyne. | 





——$______ 
<< 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES. 


(Studios) 
~ 





Please write for illustrated pros- 
pectus of the series of Stipple 
Engravings in colour, “ The 
Dance,” “ The Swing,” “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” and “ The Concert,” 
after Jean Baptiste Pater, the 
favourite of the French School of 
Painters of the eighteenth century, 
which are as nearly exact replicas 
of the originals as is possible to 
obtain. The subjects are most 
attractive in colour, depicting the 





out-door amusements of the time, 
the fair dames and gallant cava- 
liers arrayed in dazzling silks and 
satins keeping holiday beneath the 
shadows of enchanting glades or 
on sunlit flowery lawns. 


WS, 
53 Shorit’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Berlin Address: Bendlerstr. 36, Berlin, W. 10 




















Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. 


Annual 2/6 Appeal 





PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE CHILD 
UP THE LADDER. 
7,636 orphan and destitute little ones are anxiously 


watching her upward 
climb 


progress, for 
depends breakfasts, their 
dinners and their teas! Please help her by send- 
ing your customary gift to the Half-Crown Fund: 
you always give to the Annual Half-Crown Appeal. 


400,000 Half-Crowns urgently needed. 


upon her 


successful their 


Cheques payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Founder's Day 
Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. I. 





eau, 24 Holborn, F.C.1; Also at linburgh 
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jished their Annual Report for 1925 (The King’s Business. 
ys. net). It tells the story of a great work greatly done in the 
far corners of the earth, and is more interesting than many a 
novel and many a volume of literary tittle-tattle at six 
times the price. 

We have examined the revised fifth edition of Philips’ Record 
Allas (10s. 6d.), and have nothing but praise for the excellent 
The section on Northern 
singular 


and up-to-date maps it contains. 
India the North-West 
clearness, and the same may be said of the maps showing the 
new frontiers in Ireland and the Balkans. 

The Advertiser's A.B.C. (T. B. Browne, 21s.) is published 
by one of the best-known advertising firms in London, and 
in its fortieth edition this valuable directory maintains its 
reputation. There is a general and classified list of newspapers, 


demarcates Frontier with 


country newspapers and complete sections on the Colonial, 
foreign and American Press ; also a good selection of specimen 
advertisements at the beginning of the volume. Although it 
is regrettable that the polo player whose picture advertises a 
certain whisky should be holding his stick all wrong, this is a 
trifle after all, and a glance at these compelling pages will de- 
monstrate how much more truthful and useful advertisements 
The American and the Indian 
Press sections, which we have becn able to check with some 


have become in the last decade. 


exactness, are thoroughly up to date. 

Good Housekeeping has issued an excellent Invalid Cookery 
Book. The Duke of Wellington said it was difficult fo find a 
cook who could poach an egy properly, for he was generally 
thinking about Chapter II. of this 
valuable work we find the requisite directions clearly set forth, 


something else. In 


coddled ege.” which is really a 


also instructions for making a ** 
boiled egg, ita differenes 
issteeped in hot and not boiling water for ten minutes instead of 


but with wh !— for the coddled variety 
the usual five so that the white sets without becoming tough, 
This little tip alone is worth half a crown, the price of the book, 
but there are many other good things, of course, to make con- 
normal life, a pleasure. 


valescence, or, indeed, 


The Importance of Diet in Relation to Health (Routledge, 


3s. 6d.) has an introductory article by Professor Leonard 
Hill, in which he repeats what we have sooften been told (and 
so often forget) that bacon and eggs for breakfast, a meat 


lunch, afternoon tea with swect cakes and then a three or four 
course dinner in the evening is over-feeding and a direct invi- 
tation to ill-health. Sir D°Arcy very 
interesting article on the the 
vexed question of vitamins is clearly explained by Professor 
Halliburton. We addition to the 
library of dietetics, for it is the work of experts, not * cranks.” 


Power contributes a 


meals of our ancestors, and 


welcome this eTOWING 

Country Life has republished in book form, at the price of 
4s. 6d., the excellent articles which appeared last winter on 
Petworth House, Sussex. Lord Leeonfield’s house is one of the 
most beautiful in England and Country Life’s description of it, 
both as regards text and illustrations, is worthy of the subject. 

Messrs. Walter Judd have published as usual The Royal 
Academy Illustrated (2s. 6d.). Tt is an intelligent plan to buy 
this book before a visit to the Academy, in order to learn what 
to look for and what to avoid. 

\ book that solves the problem of the fresh egg for the 
town-dweller is Poultry Keeping, by Mr. EK. T, 
Brown (Country Life. 3s. 6d.). There must be thousands 
of householders with sufficient space in their back-yards for 
keeping fowls or ducks, to whom this practical tittle book will 
There are cight 


Suburban 


give precisely the information they desire. 
illustrations and twenty-six figures which will enable a handy 
man to make some of the necessary equipment. The contents 
are well arranged, and an index has not been forgotten. 

That excellent quarterly Bird Notes and News published by the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 82 Victoria Street 
S.W. 1, has just been enlarged. — Articles include a good paper 
on the Little Owl, bird protection in Switzerland, the Starling 
in the U.S.A., Bird Life in the Balkans, &c. We note thata 
question was asked in the House of Commons recently on the 
importation of larks for eating. 

The Women’s Guild of Empire Builetin, 24 Buckingham 
Palace Road. publishes a full account of the recent procession 
and mass mecting of women in the Albert Hall. 
the Society their chief present aim may be 


summarized as * 


laudable ; 
sanity in industrial disputes.” 


are 


The aims of 


The Central Employment Bureau for Women and Students’ 
Careers Association (54 Russell Square) send us their twenty- 
cighth annual report, which is very encouraging reading. 
The Bureau helps those women who want to help themselves 
a fine record of progress and a 
showing competent direction and 


to carn a living. Here is 
business-like balance sheet 
much unselfish, enlightened work. 

The Income Tax Payer (2 Victoria Street) contains interesting 
information on income-tax cases from Parliament and the Law 
Courts, 

The Animals’ Advocate (14 Clifford Street, W.1) price 2d., 
describes itself frankly paper. Its pro- 
paganda is directed against such things as the worn-out horse 
traffic, ill treatment of pit ponies, 
idiotic 
slaughter-houses, caged birds, chained dogs and all the miseries 
that we unthinking], inflict upon 
dumb creation. We 
Spectator who may be able to help a worthy cause, the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor, whose head office is 


as a propagandist 


over-loading of horses, 


exhibitions of performing animals, unsupervised 


sometimes also for profit 


would mention also to readers of the 


at the same address and whose patron is the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. St. John Ervine has written a little handbook on Ulster 
with a charm rare in guide books. It is obtainable from the 
Ulster Tourist 


Association, Belfast. 


FICTION 


THREE DETECTIVE STORIES 


The House Without a Key. By Earl Derr Bigg Hart 
7s. cl.) 

The Stolen Budéset. By J. S. Fletche: Hodder 1S t 
is. Od.) 

The Black Abbot. By Edgar Wallace Hodder and Stought 
7s. 6d.) 

No mysteries could differ more from each other than these 


three detective stories. In The House Without a Key the 
peaceful beach-life of Honolulu is suddenly shattered by the 
murder of Dan Winterslip 
doubtful reputation. In the 
Winterslip’s comes to 
material for numerous false 
many false clues, for, although the more complex the mystery 


the challenge to 


fortune and 
Dan 


excellent 


a man of considerable 
the 


provides 


search for murderer, 


light 


clues, 


past and 


There are, in faet. too 
the more entertaining and irresistible olve 
it, it is never pleasant to be beaten, and in this story hardly 
any reader is like ly to find out, before he is told, who the 
murderer Who committed the murder in The Stolen 
Budget is a side issue ; the mystery to be unravelled is where 
the Chancellor of the held captive. He 
had been kidnapped together with his unpublished notes for 
the Budget. The Prime Minister, the police. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s maiden sister and two enterprising young 
journalists combine in the Hlis whereabouts are 
eventually discovered by a tune plaved by bells- 
The Stolen Budgei is as well constructed and as excellent as 
are all Mr. Fletcher's detective stories. It proves that a 
* love interest * is by no means essential in this type of story, 


Was. 


Exchequer was 


search, 
church 


for no woman plays a part of any importance and her absence 
is not felt. On the other hand Mr. Edgar Wallace does not 
content himself in The Black Abbot with expounding and 
solving a complex plot, but introduces many difficult situations 


brought about by the rough course of love. More care is 
given to characterization than in the two other stories. 


It is interesting that there is no villain in The Black Abbot, 
although countless evil deeds are committed by many different 


people ; yet each of these people has some definitely attractive 
quality and, therefore, gets his fair share of sympathy from 
the reader. Such sinister events occur at Fossaway Manor 
that it is difficult to resist describing them. Mr. Wallace's 
output increases in speed, but this does not spoil the 


standard of his work. The Black Abbot is as cood us any 


of his books and perhaps better. 


Two or Three Graces and Other Stories. By Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—One of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley's characters in Two or Three Graces, the first story 
in his new volume, detects. by some instinct or self-conscious- 
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ness on the part of the author, a radical weakness in the work 
of Mr. Huxley himself. 

* You create futile business, you rush about seeing people you 
don't like . . . because you daren’t think and can’t bring yourself 
to make the effort to do something serious. . . . It’s the result 
partly of laziness, partly of lack of faith—faith in anything. .. .” 


This, after one has read, and considered as respectfully as 
it deserves, the whole work of this brilliant young writer, is 
the diagnosis of his own weakness. Mr. Huxley has never 
shown his abilities, his genius, more clearly than in this 
new book of stories. He writes, as usual, of intellectuals, 
and their hangers-on and patrons, in and about the London 
art-circles. He draws them in words as Hogarth drew another 
order of men in his time, and draws them with a scalpel, 
laying bare the whole ghastliness of their hearts. These 
musical critics, these studio-frequenting, jargon-babbling 
women, really exist : and Mr, Huxley really knows and under- 
stands them, better by far than they dare to understand 
themselves. It is in no impertinent spirit, or ungratefully, that 
the reader who has followed Mr. Huxley's progress may say 
that he still arouses greater expectations than he fulfils. 
It is not enough that he should exhibit, with exquisite skill, 
these Bohemians of our day. It is a valuable exposition, 
for they do have undoubtedly more influence than Is recog- 
nized : they set the tone to a large section of the Press, the 
stage, fix current slang, infiltrate the ideas of the effective 
younger generation and the Universities whence the 
England of to-morrow will be much influenced. And it is 
well we should know how very different tends to be the 
atmosphere surrounding the poet, the artist, the novelist 
to-day from that in which the Victorian writers lived. They 
on the whole were roast beef, family men. One must 
turn to the Restoration period, or the slim Yellow Book 
years, to find the like of London's present Parnassus. 
But and this is where the character Kingham speaks 
so truly —one is not content that Mr. Huxley should forever 
write more or less recognizable portrait-essays in novel and 
story form. He studies his models too closely, one fears 
from the laziness and lack of faith he detests. <A little more 
creative effort, a little less fidelity to the purlieus of Bohemia, 
a breath of a more refreshing air and he could write novels 
with the breath and dignity ten times larger than he now 
possesses, and would think twice before using phrases which, 
however the licence of conversation and literature may 
lately have changed, still on his pages somewhat shock, 
somewhat savour of schoolboy daring. Bohemia is not the 
whole of England and it would be delightful to have Mr. 
Huxley turn his acute and actually not jaundiced eye in 
some other direction. These later stories, particularly his 
treatment of the unhappy love-story in Two or Three Graces 
and the exquisitely pathetic Fairy Godmother indicate a 
broadening alike of his capacities, and his sympathies. His 
pen should not forever “rush about” writing of people it 
doesn't like. It is too depressing. 


The Perennial Bachelor. By Anne Parrish. (Heinemann. 
Ts. 6d. net.)— Miss Anne Parrish relates the history of a 
family, easily and with flashes of small beauty, denuded of the 
absolute truth of Mr. Huxley’s small pen pictures because 
more romantic, but still exquisite. From their childhood 
in the 1850°s to their sad old age in the twentieth century 
three sisters live and breathe under the domination of their 
brother Victor. For him they forgo marriage, money, self- 
expansion. And he, ordinary to all eyes but theirs, fails his 
way through a mediocre life. The character of Maggie, 
the oldest sister, who is worth all the rest of them put together, 
is brilliantly and jovously done, for all its piteous sacrifice 
and futility. It was the Maggies of the Victorian Era who 
kept a male-ridden world sweet. And it is well, when one is 
apt to sigh at the cocktails and indecorums of to-day’s girls, 
to look back on the poor little bustles, dance programmes 
and greenhorns of a bygone time and admit, as one must 
in sincerity, that the civilization of to-day—where women 
are, at the very worst, responsible human beings—is better 
than that in which they were mere appanages of Papa’s and 
* the boys’ ~ glory. The gentlest of joys can come from reading 
The Perennial Bachelor with its delicate building up, by 
sights, smells, voices and landscapes of a society exquisitely 
touching in retrospect, exquisitely gracious in tone. As a 
subject for literature the period is inspiring: but as life, it 
was a monstrous cage now well-lifted from one half of creation, 


Tke Blue Shirts. By J.J.J.. (Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton 
and Kent. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Blue Shirts who play a part 
in an English revolution about ten or twelve years hence are 
a mixture of the O.M.S. and the Fascisti. The story is full 
of the same sort of adventures as those with which the reader 
is familiar in crook stories, the villains in this case being the 
revolutionaries. Ingenious, exciting, and we hope improbable, 


How to Write Short Stories with Samples, and Gullible’s 
Trevels. By Ring W. Lardner. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
each )~ Mr. Lardner’s particular type of American humour 


——~seee, 


will not, of course, appeal to everyone. Indeed, there are 
many readers who find American slang as difficult as a forej 
language. The most amusing parts of How to Write Shon 
Stories are the preface and the parodied “ puffs,” to which we 
are all accustomed from publishers. The preface, indeed, js 
the prescription with which Mr. Lardner equips his readers 
for the task before them, and few things are funnier than his 
description, written in plain English, of ‘‘ How to begin, op 
as we professionals would say, ‘ How to commence.’” The 
advertisement of *“* Harmony ” with its quotation from the 
literary editor of the United Cigar Stores Premium Catalogue 
is also decidedly amusing. ‘“ The love story, half earth] 
half spiritual, of a beautiful snare drummer and a hospital 
interne. . . . It explains what radio is and how it works.” 
But the actual stories in this book are very difficult to follow, 
Gullible’s Travels, however, with its description of the 
middle-class social climber, is quite easy reading, and the 
pictures of the author and his wife, when they go to Palm 
Beach in order to make useful friends, are almost too poignantly 
depicted. The disappointment of ‘‘ the missus ”’ is so bitter 
that the reader cannot but sympathize, while at the end the 
apotheosis of their common-place friends, Mr.and Mrs. Hatch, 
puts the coping-stone on her disappointment. A very clever 
and amusing book. 


Uprooted. By Brand Whitlock. (Appleton. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This very clever and discerning novel provides in the dramatis 
personae a complete “cast” of cosmopolitan Americans, 
These are cleverly sketched, though of familiar types. We have, 
for instance, the American artist, the daring American girl, 
the millionaire, the female social parasite, and the American- 
French gountess. All these people have a set of perhaps rather 
trivial but very entertaining adventures. The chief interest 
of the book is psychological, for the author thoroughly 
understands the frame of mind of the American suddenly 
plunged into the subtleties of European civilization, and has 
written with a deep knowledge of human nature. Nor is this 
surprising, considering his service to his country in another 
sphere. The cosmopolitan character of the novel is, of course, 
accounted for by Mr. Whitlock’s diplomatic experience, and the 
versatility of his talent as a writer is shown by the fact that 
this is the third remarkable book which he has published 
recently. First came Belgium, a moving record of his 
experiences as Ambassador during the War, and then his 
first novel—J. Hardin and Son—considered by some competent 
American authorities to challenge comparison with Babbitt 
as an authentic picture of the Middle West. 


Ragnarok. By Shaw Desmond. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This novel is another specimen of the awful warnings against 
the future world war; but Mr. Shaw Desmond, although he 
ruthlessly wipes out European civilization, leaves hope for 
the New World. It must be confessed that the first section of 
the book is the most successful, describing very vividly and 
imaginatively the arrival of the heroine in her airship over 
New York. Later, however, the reader will have his fill of 
horrors and may well disagree with the author's scornful 
references to the League of Nations, 


Mr. Allen. By Horace Annesley Vachell and Archibald 
Marshall. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is 
decidedly amusing to try to disentangle the secrets of the 
dual authorship of this book. The ingenious reader will find 
few traces, however, of the idyll of the country-house so often 
and so delightfully depicted by Mr. Archibald Marshall, the 
whole tone of the book being a great deal nearer to that section 
of Mr. Vachell’s books of which Quinney’s is a good speci- 
men. The story is perhaps a little thin for the combination of 
so much talent ; but the accounts of the ingenious attempt at 
murder by means of germs are certainly exciting. 


LECTURES IN LONDON 


Wednesday, June 9th. 5.30 p.m.—THeE Puitosopnic Basis 
or Hinputsm. By Professor 8. Radhakrishnan. The first of a 
course of three public lectures under the auspices of the British 
Institute of Philosophie Studies. Tickets can be obtained on 
application to the Director of the Institute, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 2 
At King’s College, Strand. 


Friday, June 11th. 5.30 p.m.—THeE DEVELOPMENT oF IRONY, 
By Mr. J. A. K. Thomson. At King’s College, Strand. 


Saturday, June 12th. 3.0 p.m.—THe EXAMINATION OF THE 
Mummy oF Tut-ANKH-AMEN. By Mr. Howard Carter. Under the 
auspices of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly. 


Sunday, June 13th. 3.30 p.m.—Some Svuccestep REFORMS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE PusBtic Scnoots. By Mr. M. L. Jacks. Under the auspices 
of the “ Five Quarters.’’ At the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 
8.W. 1. 
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; Amonest other things, it explains and describes in detail th 
valuable contents, which must prove ; ; ' a wee 
)— : ‘ remarkably successful system which is taught by The Galton 
itis ol great service to all engaged in trade Institute of London, and which has so simplified the training of 
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as price 5s. 6d. lor an unrealised ambition—be it financial, professional, social or 
be intellectual—cannot do a wiser thing than get, first of all, a 
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cr A book of intense topical interest and copy of the olden Book. 
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_ and facilities are afforded for a full discussion (personally or by 
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tt . through any bookseller, be addressed to Secretary B., The Galton Institute, 90 Great 


Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, 




































CHAMPAGNE 


CU IDIEIR 


Bulmer’s champagne cider is 
world famous for delicacy and 
bouquet. Every bottle is matured 
for years to allow that complete 
saturation which alone can give 
the sustained effervescence—those 
golden sparkling bubbles — so 
pleasing to the eye. 



















This is the only cider house manufacturing on 
a large scale champagne cider by the identical 
processes of the Champagne regions of France. 
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*‘POMAGNE’ > « « « 38/- doz. bots 22/6 doz. }-hots. 
‘CHERRY PEARMAIN’ 21/- doz. bots 12/6 d bots. 


‘BULL BRAND’ (which does not undergo tl champagne 
process) 12/-doz 7/6 doz. }-hots. 4/6 plits. 


H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD. 


Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd Co.,. £id., j Say 
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Burden of 


Ease the f 
future SCHOOL FEES. | 


By making small annual payments to the 
Scottish Widows Fund during the child’s 
early years you can be sure of providing an 
adequate college or university education when 





the time is ripe. Such foresight may prevent 


disappointment or serious financial strain | 
later on. Write for full particulars of : 
benefits for children to the 


| cottis IGOWS 
Fund 
253 Millions, 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Founded 
1815. 


Sf 




















Hicad Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3,& 17 Waterloo Place, S WA 
Zz 
PN TA (TMM HACC AIT MRR PT abi 
“ > ° ” Ld 
Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 


children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 


FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(31st Dec 1925)338,67 1,007 
ADVANCES, &. « 183,330,726 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 














The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd, 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 









































“Standard ’’ Poets —SCOTT. 


“ Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
While the dark storm reserves its rage, 
Against the winter of our age.” 
—Marmion. 
rhese lines were written by Scott in his introduc- 
tion to the 4th Canto of Marmion. 


The dark storm can rage without hurt to us 
provided we are well protected against it; and 
what protection for the winter of our age can be 
better than the feeling of security inspired by the 
possession of an 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


with 


THE STANDARD LIFE ? 


The summer of life, either early or late, is the 
time to effect such a policy and secure the 
protection afforded by it. 

Write for a copy of our booklet “* AC 2,” 
“ ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT COMBINED,” 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE. COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN: 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. 


cS. 
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= = a through the sums disbursed in State relief. Finally, 
BOOKS RECOMMENDED and perhaps most important of all, there is the shaking 


The Romantic °$0s. By Richard 
10s. 6d.)——The Story of the 
Jews. By Lewis Browne. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) Rural 
Scotland during the War. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) The India Office. By Sir Maleolm C. C. 
Seton. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) Sarajevo. By R. W. 
Seton-Watson. (Hutchinson. 18s.) The Little Poor 
Man of Assisi. By J. O. Dobson. (Student Christian 
Movement. 3s. 6d.) Leon Trotsky. By Max Eastman. 
(Faber and Gwyer. 6s.) 
Walt Whitman. By John Bailey. (Mac- 
The Art of the Miniature Painter. By 
Dr. George C. Williamson and Perey Buckham. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 21s.) The Gipsy in Music. By Franz 
Liszt. Translated by Edwin Evans. Two Volumes. 
(Reeves. 15s. net.) The History of Spiritualism. 
By A. Conan Doyle. Two volumes. (Cassell. 42s.) - 
The Branch Banking Question. By C. Wallace Collins. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Adult Education. (Deane and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 
Screncre: :—Progress and the Unfit. By Leonard Huxley. 
(Watts and Co. 21s.) The Physiology and Continuity 


flrsToRY AND BroGRAPHy : 
Le Gallienne. (Putnam. 


MISCELLANEOUS : 
millan. 5s.) 


of Life. By D. Noél Paton. (Macmillan. 12s.) The 
Gist of Evolution. By Horatio H. Newman. (Macmillan. 
6s.) Scientific Humanism. By Lothrop Stoddard. 


(Seribners. 7s. 6d.) 


Srort :— Notes on the Game Birds of Kenya and Uganda. By 


Sir F. J. Jackson. (Williams and Norgate. 25s.) . 
The Lawn Tennis Masters Unveiled. By R. H. Liddell 
Hart. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 

Nove ts :—The Emigrants. By Johan Bojer. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) The Abbot of Kirkstall. By 
Col. T. W. Harding. (Heffer. 6s.) The City in the 
Sea. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


The Westwood Charles J. Dutton, 


(Hurst and Blackett. 


Mystery. By 
7s. 6d.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


AND THE COAL STOPPAGE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


SoME weeks ago, when the Stock Markets were affected 
by apprehensions of a coal strike, I explained that up 
to a point the firmness of high-class investment securities 
was consistent with those apprehensions. A few 
months earlier there had been a tendency on the part 
of the investor to widen the circle of investments and 
even to cast an eye in the direction of Home Railways 
and other British Industrial securities, which had fallen 
heavily. All inclinations in that direction, however, 
were checked when apprehensions of a coal strike became 
acute, but the steadiness of investment stocks remained. 

It is true that industrial depression at home ultimately 
means loss to the National Exchequer and an unfavourable 
National Balanee Sheet, which, in its turn, becomes 
reflected in quotations for Government securities. Those 
are developments, however, which become more con- 
spicuous a little later on, and in the meanwhile we have 
the more immediate and powerful influence driving 
accumulations of capital into high-class securities for 
the simple reason that confidence in industrial and other 
enterprises offering higher yields to the investor has 
been badly shaken. 


CAPITAL 


DULLNEss OF Key INDusTRIEs. 

Meanwhile, in contrast to the steadiness of Fixed 
Interest Stocks, we have other stocks, in which literally 
some hundreds of millions of Investors’ capital is placed, 
standing at almost the lowest points on record, this 
applying in special degree to Home Railway Stocks and 
to shares of the various coal, iron and steel companies. 
The seriousness of the fall in these securities should 
require no emphasis in these columns. Three things, 
at least, are involved in the débdcle. There is first the 
obvious diminution in capital and in income to those 
who happen to hold the securities. Further, there is 
the loss of employment arising from the depression in 
the industries concerned, and with that unemployment 
comes the further strain upon the national resources 


The Handbook and Directory of 


of confidence on the part of holders of capita! in our 
home enterprises, so that new forms of enterprise have 
to pay higher rates of interest to the lender than would 
otherwise be necessary, while, until confidence is at 
least partially restored, capital under any terms is not 
forthcoming and one evidence of that is to be found in 


the flow of moncy towards gilt-edged rather than 
industrial concerns. 
Fatt In Tron AND Sreen SHARES. 


During the past week, we have had published the 
disastrous Report of Armstrong, Whitworth and Co, 
showing heavy losses in 1925, and not only have the 
shares of that concern declined further in consequence 
of the Report, but the débdcle in Iron and Steel shares 
generally during recent years makes a_ melancholy 
exhibition. To take a few representative shares, noting 


the fall merely over the last two years, Armstrong 
Whitworth, which were at 16s. 6d. in 1925, now stand 
at about 6s. During the same period Baldwins’ Shares 
have fallen by 7s., Consett Tron 14s. 6d., Pease and 


Partners 1l1s., Stewart and Liovds Deferred about 10s., 
and Swan, Hunter about 9s. These are merely 
over the past two years. To go back a few years further 
would show a far heavier shrinkage in capital values, 
and what is true about Iron and Steel shares cqually 
applies to English Railways, for, although dividends 
in some cases have been kept up by using Reserves, 
apprehensions with regard to Labour and, indeed, the 
figures of the Reports themselves, have all tended to 
weaken the faith of the investor. It may be, of course, 
that ere long the termination of the coal deadlock may 
occasion a fresh spurt in some of the low-priced Railways 
and Industries, but who is to say in what direction 
the next industrial trouble will occur, or how can one be 
sure that the coal output will be resumed on lines giving 
us cheaper coal and ministering to enlarged and cheapened 


output gencrally ? 


le SSCS 


9 


** PASSING IT ON, 


It must not be supposed from the foregoing that I 
am suggesting that the lack of confidence in the securities 
of certain of the British key industries is entirely attri- 
butable to shortcomings on the part of Labour. In 
more than one direction it can be admitted that even 
if greater effort were made on the part of Labour, the 
scrapping of old machinery, the acquiring of new appli- 
ances, and better organization are all required if enlarged 
and cheapened output is to be attained on a seale enabling 
us to compete with foreign countries. But having said 
that, the fact remains that at the very moment (after 
the War) when increased individual effort on the part 
of the whole community needed to recover the 
position which had been impaired by the War, Labour 
organized an effective resistance, and so effective was the 


was 


organization that Capitalists—in which we include the 
heads of big industrial concerns such as railroads — were 


brought, as it were, into the general conspiracy against 
enlarged and cheapened production. Did the railwaymen 
insist on terms inconsistent with the maintenance of 
dividends ? Then the remedy was apparently sought 
along the lines of higher freights and fares sand 
curtailed train services and curtailed railway facilities 
to the travelling public to an extent which made neither for 
larger traffics nor for the full measure of employment. 
What may be termed the “ passing it on to the consumer ” 
spirit appeared to be the only solution of the post-War 
problem, and it was, of course, an impossible solution, 
for it tended to check consumption itself while it ignored 
completely the competition of foreign countries. 
CapirAL AS A Drivinc Force. 

If this country is to become prosperous again, 
and if there is to be full employment, this need 
for enlarged and cheapened production must be accepted 
by Labour and Capital alike and a sharp division must 
be made by Labour Leaders between lawful and legitimate 
demands to obtain Labour’s fair share in real profits 
which have been earned and its illegitimate demands 
to call for a wage which the industry obviously cannot 
bear. In the coal and iron and steel, and possibly in 
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some other industries, there may have to be fusions of 
interests and possibly severe cutting down of capital to 
bring. about sound industrial conditions, but, unless 
Labour is also to make its own contribution to the 
solution of the problem, there will be no real or permanent 
solution, because capital, which must always be required 
to finance enterprise and which is now being driven into 
fixed interest securities of a high-class character, will 
be lacking for those enterprises that are of supreme 
importance to our industrial prosperiiy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


New Zreatanp Loan Success. 
As I ventured to anticipate, the New Zealand Loan, although 
for the large amount of £6,000,000, has proved a great success 
and the reason deserved emphasis because of its significance 
to other Colonial borrowings. The City attributes the success 
of the issue—in addition to the cause mentioned elsewhere 
—first, to the fact that, recognizing. the huge demands. for 
capital just now, New Zealand made the terms attractive, 
namely, 5 per cents. at 98} which, as compared with existing 
similar issues, meant a turn of about 1} per cent. to the 
subscriber. In the second place, New Zealand as compared 
with the Australian States is freer from the Labour 
policy in its Government and financial affairs. And, in the 
third place, New Zealand does not take advantage of the 
Trustee Act by declining to give the fullest details of its 
financial position and the purposes for which the new money 
is required. 

* * * * 

Ramway REVENUE DECLINEs. 

When once the coal stoppage is ended it must be hoped that 
we shall be at the end of our industrial troubles for a while and 
that our railways, as well as other industries, will in time make 
good some of the losses sustained by recent events. Meanwhile, 
however, it is probable that stockholders may find some com- 
fort in the large reserves which direetors—recognizing the many 
difficulties arising out of the transition period after the War— 
have accummulated, though latterly they have in some in- 
stances. been drawn upon very heavily. Some idea of the big 
revenue losses suffered during the strike and coal stoppage 
period may be gathered from the fact that the aggregate 
shrinkage in gross receipts of the four leading groups for the 


first three weeks in May was about £6,500,000. Before 
the strike our railway receipts were beginning to show 


small improvements, but the losses now sustained will not be 
wiped out this half-year however quickly the coal output is 
resumed. Of course, there will have been savings in expen- 
diture, but unless the Labour outlook becomes unexpectedly 
clear, an ultra-conservative policy in the matter of dividends 
seems probable ; it would certainly be justified. 
* * * * 

A Suippinc Expert oN TRADE. 

If, however, as an outcome of recent events, we should get 
peace in the industrial world for a prolonged period, railway 
stockholders will probably feel it has been worth paying the 
price of a temporary reduction in dividends, for it has been the 
perpetual labour nightmare which has driven railway stocks 
down in spite of fairly steady dividends. <A real trade revival 
would, however, put fresh heart into the railway market and 
it may: be that we shall get our impetus in that direction from 
the very realization of the lessons of the past month. Cer- 
tainly Lord Kylsant at the recent meeting of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company indulged in no pessimistic utterances 
concerning the future. ‘Towards the close of his speech he 
said: “ I personally take a hopeful view of the future and feel 
confident that a general revival of trade and commerce cannot 
be long delayed.” And he added: “If present difficulties 
about Sours and wages in the coal mining industry can be 
adjusted on an economic and commercial basis, it may result-— 
much quicker than most people anticipate—in a period of 
general trade prosperity in this country, coupled with a higher 
level of wages.” 

* * * * 
SuN INSURANCE. 

In the Fire Account the net premium income for the past 
vear amounted to £2,384,000 as against £2,329,000. The net 
losses paid and outstanding, however, were £1,118,000 as 
against £1,053,000, including £684,000 brought in and after 
paying the dividends, less tax, there remains a balance of 
£498,000 which, by the operations of the year, has been in- 
creased to £962,000. The sum of £50,000 has been placed to 
the Pension Fund, £229,000 to the General Reserve, raising 
it to £650,000, while a final dividend is announced of 10s. 
per share, making 20s. for the year, carrying £492,000 forward. 
in the course of an able speech at the annual meeting the 
Chairman, Sir. W. H. Goschen, after commenting upon the 
admirable manner in which the community had faced 
the recent general strike, expressed his opinion—in which 
the City will certainly concur—that, but for the adoption of 


— 


the Gold Standard, inflation ** would almost certainly haye 
followed the declaration of a general strike and a problem 
would have been presented far more serious than that which 
had to be met.” 
* * * * 
An INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY. 

There is a distinctly better showing in the latest Annual 
Report of Crosse and Blackwell, the total income for the past 
year amounting to £143,337 against £50,333, while the net 
profit was £100,000 against £1,183. A very conservative 
policy, however, is now being pursued and out of the available 
balance of £101,275 the Directors are placing £100,000 to 
Reserve for general purposes, carrying forward the balance, 
It is also pointed out that, while the reconstruction proposals 
have been given effect to, the accounting period under review 
benefited only to a limited extent and it is expected that there 
will be a further increase in profits in the coming year. Loans 
from bankers and others have been reduced from £746,000 
to £689,000 while reconstruction expenses of £10,405 have 
been written off. A. W. K. 
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A TRAGEDY BY 
ERNST TOLLER 
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BY GEORG GROSZ 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 





‘Containing in almost every chapter as much challenging 
aphorism as most historians reserve for a whole volume.’ 
—Evening Standard. ‘ Never have bolder and more life- 
like pictures been drawn . everyone who reads 
history should read this book.’—Spectator. 12 Portraits. 

12s. net. 





STEWART HEADLAM : 

A Biography. sy F. G. BET ANY. 
‘A model of its kind and having a charm of scholarly 

style, is a living full-length portrait of the man.’—Morning 

Post. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COCKPIT OF PEACE 
By FERDINAND TUOHY. 
‘The most zestful and fascinating volume of memoirs 
published for a very long time.’—Daily Chronicle. 
7s. 6d. net. 








By VISCOUNT HALDANE. 

‘Full of that quiet scholarship, sound reasoning, and 
swift mastery of a problem which are characteristics of 
everything that this distinguished author writes.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 6s. net. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

By HERBERT G. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
The fundamental principles of Volitical Economy and 
their application to the problems of the day. 5s. net. 


THE NEED FOR EUGENIC REFORM 
By LEONARD DARWIN. 


‘Will probably long be acce pted as the standard presen- 








tation of the case for eugenics.—J/he Times. ‘A book 
which should be seriously studied by all Englishmen.’ 
—Sunday Times. 12s, net. 





THE SACRED 5 OF CHINA 

By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, LL.D. 
‘Full of a curious interest and loaded with Oriental love.’ 
—Sphere. 100 illustrations. 24s. net. 


MORE SONGS FROM LEINSTER 
By W. M. LETTS. 
‘Her poetry has simplicity, naturalness, sincerity, truth, 
colour, music, beauty yet it is markedly individual.’ 
—Irish Independent. 3s, Od. net. 


THE SPELL OF MUSIC 
By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
‘Admirable clarity and, within a small scope, the maxi- 
mum of critical information.’—New Statesman. 3s. 6d. net. 


IF TODAY HAVE NO TOMORROW 


A First Novel. By OLIVE GILBREATH. 
‘This is a novel of real value’—Punch. ‘ She has risen 
to great heights and produced a novel which should make 

its mark in the literary world.’—Nottingham Guardian. 
7s. 6d. net. 














A First Novel. 3y GERTRUDE PAINTER 

‘There is a naive charm about both characters and story.’ 
Observer. ‘One of the most powerful novels of recent 
7s. 6d. net. 





IF YOU WANT GOOD READING, BUY 
THE ‘CORNGAILL’? 1/6 MONTTHILY. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 1. 














Scotland for Holidays 


THERE is no time wasted in a Highland 
holiday. 


You’re there in a night. Leave London in 
the evening and you breakfast in the heart of 
the Highlands. No changing, no customs, no 
passports, no fuss. 


And when you're there, you’re really there. 
None of those tedious journeys to find a 
golf-course, no long walks to where the hills 
begin. 


There are hundreds of holiday haunts in 
Scotland where the burn bubbles in the 
garden, and where the mountains rise sheer 
from the garden wall. Wherever you go in 
Scotland you're at the heart of things! 


The following pamphlets about Scotland may be had from 
any LMS station or town office, or from the Divisional 
Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston Station, 
London, N.W.1. 


Scottish Tourist Programme Tree 
LMS Scottish Hotels Guide - 
Golfer's Guide to Scotland 





” 
Angler's Guide to Scotland ” 
Clyde Coast Steamboat Ex- 
cursions - . - - 98 
Dumfries and Galloway - 
Edinburgh and the Scottish ” 
Borderland - . . P ” 
Guide to Scottish Holiday Resorts, ] 1, 


LONDON: MIDLAND 
and SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 
STAY AT QS Py 8 
LMS Turnberry, Gleneagles, 


Dornoch, Strathpeffer, 


HOTELS Inverness. 


EUSTON H. G. BURGESS rval Manager ST. PANCRAS 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY. 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION MAINTAINED. 
LORD KYLSANT’S SPEECH. 











The annual general meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany was held on May 27th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., the 
Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. D. IT. Conradi) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditor’s report, 

The Chairman said: My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, the Royal 
Mail Company is among the oldest of the great British Shipping 
Companies, having been founded by Royal Charter granted by 
Queen Victoria at the outset of her long Reign, so that the history of 
the Company’s progress and development is closely akin to that of 
the British Shipping Industry, the efficient maintenance of which ts 
so vital to our National existence and prosperity. This is the 
pighty-seventh year of the Company’s incorporation and the twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting over which I have had the honour to preside 
es your Chairman. 

Tue Accounts. 

Whilst naturally reflecting the continued depression in Shipping, 
the Accounts indicate the maintenance of the Company's sound 
position, though this has only been possible in the difficult years 
since the Great War by the conservative financial policy we have 
steadily pursued. Depreciation at the rate of five per cent, per 
annum on the first cost of the Fleet has been written off. and, after 
providing also for ‘Taxation, Debenture Interest and Preference 
Dividends, the Directors recommend the payment of a final Dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock of three per cent.. less Income Tax, making, 
with the Interim Dividend already paid. a total Dividend of five 
per cent. for the year 1925. The Reserve Fund stands at £1,600,000, 
and the Insurance Fund at £1,256,512. 


INDUSTRIAL 





PosiITION, 

There was a slight upward movement in trade and commerce 
generally during the past year, but the Shipping Trade is nearly 
always the last of the great British industries to participate in any 
improvement, and during 1925 the depression in the Shipping 
Industry was, if anything, somewhat more pronounced. This was 
accentuated by the effects of the Seamen's Strike which continued 
from August to October last, during which period a considerable 
number of the crews of ships who had signed on under a National 
Agreement broke their contracts with the Shipowners while vessels 
were at oversea ports, in an attempt on the part of one of the Ship- 
ping Trades Unions and others to paralyse British Shipping abroad. 
So far as this Company was concerned, our sailings were maintained, 
and | would like to place on record our appreciation of the admirable 
work done last year by our Superintendents and Staff in manning 
the ships and getting them away during the Seamen's Strike. as well 
as the good services of our Officers and Engineers, and all those 
members of the ships’ personnel who were loyal to the Company. 

GENERAL STRIKE, 

The British people have recent!y been called upon to face the long- 
threatened General Strike, which, when put into operation, proved 
as futile as it was unwise, and resulted only in proving the deter- 
inination of the British people at all costs to maintain their popu- 
larly elected Parliament and their free Institutions. The General 
Strike has been a blessing in disguise. as it has demonstrated to the 
world that the British race has not deteriorated and that. in acldi- 
tion to being willing and able to pay our War debts in full. we are 
capable of suppressing attempts to subvert the State in whatever 
form they appear, with the result that to-day the credit of Britain 
abroad stands as high as, if not higher than, ever before. (Hear, hear.) 
Whilst the prices of our gilt-edged securities were scarcely affected 
by the General Strike, foreign money was not withdrawn from this 
country, and the end of the Strike coincided almost dramatically 
with the appreciation of the pound sterling to parity with the 


American dollar. The reintroduction ot the Gold Standard has 
thus been amply justified. 
THe CoMPANY'’s SERVICES. 
The mail. passenger and cargo services of the Company in all its 


regular trades have been well maintained throughout the vea 

\s some idea of the scope and rarmifieations of our business 
and that of our associated Shipping Companies, it may interest vou 
to know that the vessels of the combined fleet have a 
tonnage of nearly 2.100.000 tons, and that. during the vear 1925, 
vessels traversed over 17.350.000 miles, made 37.576 entries 
into ports all over the world, carrted 1,170,000 passeng « and over 
12,000,000 tons of car whilst the average daily number of men 
employed on the ships was 28.400, and the averave daily number 
on the shore staffs was over 20,000. 


Living 


cross re_tister 


these 
rs, 


Visiv oF THE PRINCE oF Wa Less. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales visited Argentina during 
August and September of last vear, having a most enthusiastic 
reception. As anticipated, this visit has had highly gratifving 
results in cementing still further the friendship which has so long 

‘existed between the peoples of Argentina and Great Britain. and 
has stimulated British interest in the Argentine and in the vreat 
potentialities that exist for the expansion of trade and commerce 
between our two Countries, 











—————__ 


CRUISES. 

We have, as you know, for many years taken a leading 
arranging pleasure cruises by ocean-going steamers, and the gratify 
ing way in which these trips have been patronised is furt herevidenos 
of the public’s appreciation of these opportunities of visiting Nor, 


part in 


; . ay, 
the Mediterranean, the West Indies, ete. Our ocean crusing 
steamers ‘Arcadian’ and ‘Araguaya’ are very popular with 


passengers, and have enhanced still further the reputation of the 
Royal Mail Company for comfort, whilst the recent world Cruigg 
of the *‘ Orca’ was also an unqualified success. 


New BvuiLpines. 

Our new Head Offices in London, to whith I have previgys| 
referred, are now in course of erection, but it will be more than tw, 
years before they will be ready for occupation. This freehold site 
which is over half an acre in extent, is situated at the corner of 
Leadenhall Street and Lime Street in the City. The site ig ap 
historic one, comprising the major portion of the frontage of the 
headquarters of the famous East India Company. 


THe OvTLoor. 

I personally take a hopeful view of the future and feel confident 
that a general revival of trade and commerce cannot be long delayed. 
(Hear, hear.) Although we have had a set-back for the moment 
through recent events, I have not lost my trust in the common 
sense and loyalty of the British workman. (Hear, hear.) If present 
difticulties about hours and wages in the coal! mining industry can be 
adjusted on an economic and commercial basis, it may result— 
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much quicker than most people anticipate—in a period of general 
trade prosperity in this country, coupled with a higher level of wages, 
(Applause.) 

STOCKHOLDERS’ APPRECIATION. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt.: It is true that the profits of our 
Company for 1925 have been somewhat less than in the two pre- 
ceding years, but those who are familiar with shipping business know 
that in these times, with high working costs especially, and low 
freights and other receipts. it is only by the exercise of the utmost 
diligence and technical skill that any profits at all can be made, 
We therefore appreciate most thoroughly the comparative ly excel- 
lent results in the way of profit that you have been able to put before 
us to-day. Many steamship companies have made no profits during 
the last year, and the sea-going trade generally is so depressed that 
I venture to think that yourself and all those who work under you 
are to be congratulated very thoroughly upon the figures which you 
have put before us. There is one point, my lord. before T sit down, 
which perhaps you will permit me to mention. On a former occasion 
when we had a general meeting in this room there was some mention 
made of an appropriation of a sum of money in the accounts for the 
benefit of the employees. I forget whether it in the form of a 
pension fund or some other fund, but when matters are improved 
littie in the shipping trade | am sure that vor 
Board will he only too glad to revert to some 


wa 


a 
ir lordship and your 
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accounts. I am sure the shareholders will be only too glad to 
support you in making some definite provision for the future of 
those who are serving us so well. This old Company is a senior 
Company, but it is not senile. You have the largest and m¢ 


advanced and improved motor-ship in the Mercantile Marine to-day. 
You have that large and splendid vessel driven by Diesel motor 
engines. Therefore, although the senior, you are one of the pioneers 
in technical improvements, and that helps one to accept in the 
fullest sense the concluding words in your speech that we may look 
forward in the future to a revival of trade. and, therefore, increased 
prosperity to this old Company. 1 movethat the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Chairman, directors and staff. both ashore 
and afloat. for their loyal and valuable services during the past year. 


( Applause.) 


Sir William Seager: As an old shareholder in this Company I 
have very much pleasure in seconding the resolution which Sir 
Fortescue has just proposed. 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 


The Chairman ; T thank my friends, Sir Fortescue Flannery and 
Sir William Seager, for the very kind way they have propos d and 
seconded this resolution, and in rising to thank vou, not only on my 
own behalf. but on behalf of my colleagues and the whole staff of the 
Company. | would like to mention the point that Sir Fortescue has 
raised. years we a started Superannuation 
Fund, which now has over £350,000 invested in high-class securities, 
of which over £200,000 has been contributed by the Company ! 
(Hear, hear.) In good times the Court voted a special lump - 
but our annual contribution, which is in accordance with the scheme. 
was last year over £10,000. (Hear, hear.) We also contributed to 
the Life Insurance payments of officers, who take out life insurances, 
nearly £2,000, so, taking it altogether, the total for the vear 1925 is 
practically £12,000. Whenever there good 
always recommend the Court, and they have a 
to give a considerable lump sum over and above 


Some ago tually 


sun 


Is a years profit I 


lways agreed to it, 
these annual pay- 
ments, because the fund is not anything like big enough vet. It 
may interest you to know that we started this fund about seventeen 
vears ag We have four or five of them now w ith these associated 
companies, and they have over a million sterling invested, nearly 
all in high-class Government securities. Of course. the staff con- 
tribute towards the funds, but the major portion has been provided 
by the stockholders in the companies, so that we have endeavoured 
I do not think it is far enough yet—to meet that 
particular matter to which Sir Fortescue alluded. 1 thank you 
very heartily for your very kind resolution. (Appiause.) 
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The proceedings then terminated- 
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HAMBROS _ BANK, LIMITED. 














t in DIVIDEND OF 18 18 PER CENT. TAX FREE. 
lity SIR ERIC HAMBRO’ ‘S SPEECH. 


vay 


’| The 14th ann ual meeting of ‘this Bank was held on May 27th 


ae at 4] Bishopsg ate, E.( ' 

vith sir Eric Hambro, K. B. E. (the Chairman), after welcoming the 

the eholde rs to the first meeting in the board room of the new 

U1S@ - ‘lis ng, said that they were meeting to- day under troublesome 
oe When the last meeting was held most pe opk in this country 
vere of the opinion that 1925-26 would be a year of general improve- 
ent in the trade of this country unhappily the shadow of the 

uly pal crisis, coupled with the gene ral strike, had deferred that hope 

wo i the moment. 

ite, Dealing with the conditions of foreign countries with which the 

Be Bank is associated, the Chairman said that the best news of 


the 


ent 
ed, 
ent 
On 
ont 

be 
ral 


eg, 


hcorganisation succt ssfully carried through came from Sweden. 
Finland had now also put her house in order and from all accounts 

thanks to the foresight of the Government 

of the Finlands Bank, had stabilised her 


it well, and, 


reful gui 


ad done 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


£322,488. 





SUN 


UNDERWRITING 





PROFIT: 





TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £5,250,000. 





SPEECH. 
was held 


SIR WILLIAM H 


The annual general meeting of the 


GOSCHEN’S 


Sun nsUPANLS Office 


on June Ist at 63 Threadneedle Stree vr The Chairman 
(the Hon. Sir William Henry Goschen, K. B.E.) first referred to 
the General Strike and said it was their carn to express their 
gratitude to those who, by their steadfastness, endurance, and 


ingenuity, made it possible for our trade and commerce to continue 
in face of the general stoppage. He hoped and believed that a day 
was dewning which promised more complete co-operation, a greater 
mutual trust and increased regard for general interests. In 
the absence of the gold standard inflation would almost certainly 


an 


wath ‘teleued the declaration of a general strike. 

In the Fire Department Premiums advanced £55,206, with a 
reduced expense ratio and a profit margin of 12.13 per cent. In 
the Accident Accounts there had been a substantial and widespread 


increase in premiums. The Burglary and General Account included 








| the figures of the Sun Indemnity Co. of New York, the business 
of which, although not yet reaching a_ profit rning stage, had 
| responded to the efforts employed upon it in a manner hardly 
anticipated. At home the Accident business had produce d a very 
| satisfactory profit, and in the General Foreign Field this section 
of the business had shown considerable improvement. Excluding 
the provision made for known losses the Mzrine Fund represented 
just over 100 per cent. of the 1925 premium income. In the 
ageregate, premiums of the Fire ident and Marine business 
were £3,4095,985, compered with £3.367,213 in the preceding year. 
The underwriting profit, exclusive of interest, announte l to £322,488, 
es compared with £220,388 in 1924 Che dividend recommended 
would be entirely met out of interost It was proposed that the 
rato of final dividend to be paid on July | shou - be 10s. per share, 
|} making 2Us. per share for the year. During the year the invested 
funds had been increased by £478,852. After provision for the divi- 
dend the total funds of the office were over £5,250,000 sterling 
During the year the invested funds had been increased by £47# 852. 
An Extraordinary General Meeting was then held to consider 
a resolution approving of the registration of the comp under 


exchange on a gold basis. 

In Norway the genera! state of affairs had been very difficult. 
The present rate of 22 kroner to the pound, although probably 
istified as regarded the country’s finances, was an extrem¢ ly 
ficult one for the big exporting and shipping firms, so that, | 
intil wages and the cost of living reflected this rate, they could | 
ot resume their normal protitable trade, 

In Denmark currency problems had also been difficult, but 

w that her banking position was gradually returning to the 
mal her future med very much more secure. 

With regard to Italy, they were satisfied that while the sudden 
preciation 12 the lire might have had a temporary effect on the 
trade of the country, it was not caused, as some people thought, by 

» expectation that the Government were about to embark on a 
jiev of inflation. The situation in Greece had very much 

prov d in the last few months. Her Budget for 1925-26 
could show a deficit of 400 million drachmae: on the other | 

nd, her estimates, conservatively taken for 1926-27, showed a 
e amount being so, it was possible to 

| Ss 1 ter yrreeiation of the drachma. 

The t ur, after bringing in £87,690, 
iounted to had aside £150,000 to | 
ntingency reser 1) to premises reserve account, 

1 they re dividend of 12 per cent., free 

come tax nt., free of income tax, for the year), 
leaving £82.603 to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








the Companies Act, 1908, as a company limited by sh s, and 
changing the name to the Sun Insuran Office, Limited. 
Tho Chairman moved the resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 


Mr. Ross Collins, and unanimously adopted. 


Cheplin, supported by 





CROSSE & BLACKWE LL, LIMITED. 


FACTORY REORGANISATION COMPLETED. 








j 


SALES MAINTAINED. 
T} inue! Tt im 12 of Cros nd Blackwell, Ltd., 
Wi: | iM Lit é the H rn Restaurant, W.4 
Mr. T. ¢ B k , &B.E., ho presict 1, said that the ub- 
ry t had mace t of £114,142, es compared with 
£6,856 in the pr us 1 I Theat. aft allowing for the expenses 
of the holding c+ \ielded # net profit of £100,092 
Ne il ri t | he seen that there 1s en inet Sé 
from £ {70 £OU7 l t increase is largely ow to our 
in Armet 
Since our last m i ed our own company operating 
t Uni 1 States, similar to that which has already been in 
tion in Canad I} therefore, which in the past 
! he ( r 1] ’ ! v held by our own company, 
i pear on our balance-sheet for the first time, thereby showing 
e under th hie r On the other hand, debtors and 
Bills 1 ivable will be that much less. 
The f earned by the Combine for the year 1925 were reflected | 
he strengtheni f the cash position, the cash at bankers heving 
been increased from £40,630 in 1924 to £86,075 in 1925, and by 
reluctions in loan 
tt rst and n important, as well as the most welcome 
feature to all of them, was the fact that they had turned over from 
losses to profits, and he would make clear that those profits were 
entirely earned in the last nine months of the year 1925, subsequent 
to their return from Branston to the rebuilt and reorganised fac- 
tories in London. ‘They did not consider themselves over-sanguine 
in believing with confidence that their company had at length defi- 
Mitel irned the corner. ‘The rate of profit at which they were now 
workir was indicated by the profit actually earned in the nine 
months to which he had referred, and its tendency was towards a 
further increase. (le ilable balance of net profit amounted to 
101.275. and the directors recommended that £190,000 should be 


eral reserve, and the balance carried forward. 


placed to ge 





uniseti 


The reconstruction proposals, so far as factory reorgi mn 
bras concerned. had now been completed, and results were justifying 
heir expectations, and they were sanguine enough to believe that 
hi vould in inereasing profits now that they had definitely put 
behind them the troubles and difficulties of the past few years. 


well maintained. 
ited, 


were 


sles for the past year 
The report and accounts wer doy 
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SEVEN MORE 


Seven peoples of whom perhaps you never 
heard received the printed Gospel in their 
own language for the first time last year. 


These are their names: 
IGALA BURA 


GBARI BASA 
OROKOLO 


ARANDA 
RAGETTA 


Can you tell where they live? 


Four of them are African tribes. The 
Igzala, Ghari, and Bura live in Nigeria; the 
The Aranda are a tribe 


of Australian aborigines—one of the most 


Basa in Cameroon. 


primitive peeples on earth. 
The Ragetta and Grokolo live in Papua. 
Sey ee * -elv le? 
Seven new versions in twelve months 


The Bible the 
Scriptures in 579 languages and dialects. It 


Society has now sent out 


is constantly adding to the number. 


Subseripiions will be warmly weleomed by 
The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria 
London, E.C. 4. 


Ss aan Sos 
Secretaries, 


Street, 
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LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND. 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 (when 
Vicar of Kensington). 
Administered by the Venerable the Archdeacons of the Diocese 
of Lontion. 





The 


for the 


of the FUND 
in the 


is to assist in providing Holidays 
whole Diocese of London, and in 


object 
poorer Clergy 


addition it makes Block Grants to the Dioceses of London 
over-the-Border, 
Contributions to the FUND, MUCH NEEDED, 


which are 
Treasurer, The Rev. L E “i 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. + i, 


TS GILBERTSON, 
will be grate fully 


addressed to the Hon, 
St. Martin Church, 
acknowledged. 
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£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor slum 


_ THOUSANDS 
of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 


children away this year, 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, 


but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


the better, by 


sending 


something to the EARL OF ARRAN (Room 3), 18 Buckingham Street, 


Strand, 


London ? 

















WORLDS STRONGEST 


RUBE BANDS 


OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 














Buy a bookcase thal 


will extend a 
boli WaN|s - px ! 


























The GLOBE-WERNICKE “ Elastic ™ — SF 
Bookcase being built on the “ Unit” = 
idea, originated by us, will extend 
vertically or horizontally, simply by 
the addition of one or more * Units” 
or sections. 
You can utilize it in many an awk- 
ward recess, under windows or 
stairs, corners of rooms, etc., and 
you can rearrange it at any time 
to suit varying conditions. There is 
never any occasion to leave books 
scattered about unprotected for lack doors. 
of accommodation. 2 
The GLOBE-WERNICKE “ Elastic" OAK £5:16:0, 
Bookcase contains only the best MAHOGANY 
£7:14:0, 





PRICES: 
Standard Style, 
With Three 
Book Units top 
and base, ,and 
plain glass to 


features in sectional construction. 
lt is a fine piece of Furniture, en- 
tirely British, and world famous for 
durtbility and excellence of con- 
struction. If you want a Bookcase 
for beauty and utility insist on 


the genuine GLOBE-WERNICKE 











“ALWAYS COMPLETE 
BUT NEVER 


* Elastic " Bookcase— FINISHED.” 
SEND for CATALOGUE No. 2. ee ee TE RANGE 
sf you have Gramoph ‘ 





slctiee of Gh ; Ree md Cohn 


Sie Globe-Wer ‘vicke @ Std 


82 Victoria Street, $.W.1; 
13 Victoria Street 


——— 


Office and Li 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, EC. 1; 


98 Bishopsgate, EC. } MANCHESTER : 






































To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, 
the loss of the oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray’s Inn Road, Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 


and replace 
natural 


London. 
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Ideal for Birthdays, 


Watérman 's | 
(Ideal) | 
FoufitainPen | 


is alw 














The Treasure Chest of to-day 


The Chest shown contains a Mottled 
Waterman's Self-Filling Pen, with 9 ct. 
broad gold band, 
Clip-Cap and Gilt Box Lever, and a 
Waterman's Rigid Point Pencil, 
with broad 9 ct. gold band to match. 


The Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.0.2. | 


LG. SLOAN, Ltd., 


Seeesrerreceser 








18 ct. Gold-filled 






also 





Price 45/- 
Weddings, 


Awards, etc. 





Prize 








y at pric 
Only 
Phe quality 


] lecoration. 


rice. 
rest in Fountain Pen 
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Criminal Paris 
NETLEY LUCAS 


With a Foreword by Dr. EDMOND LOCARD. 
(12/6 set) 
Mr. Netley Lucas stands alone as a writer on 


criminal matters from within. His previous books, 
“The Autobiogray hy of a Crook” and “ Crooks: 
Confessions,” are n — read. He reveals for 
the first time i: “yf h ry of crime literature the 
underwe rid of p ari aig sciapsice of its denizens 
He covers in compt aor are 

of criminality in Paris to 


style the whole gamut 
iy, from the notoriou 


Apaches of Belleville — Menilmontant to the 
beautiful women cro¢ ks who throng the boul 
vards and fas hio mn able resorts of f the gay city 








The Life of 
J. D. Bourchier 
by LADY GROGAN 


(T1 1 


LillS 
“Possibly no Englishman knew the Near East as 
intimately as the hse f tl mem hos 
thirty years ‘tie life are her¢ virably 
depicted.” Dai Chronicle From 1] this 
variety of material emerges the picture of an 
eager, inquiring, roving and very ol t mat 
who acquired a minute knowledge « | 
nature in a considerable area of the | = 


—TLhe Jimes. 
HURST & 


Paterit 


BLACKETT, £72), 
ster lee use, i ES. 4. 
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PLAYER'S 
N° 3S 


Virginia Cigarettes 
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These Cigarettes 


are made by the most 


modern 


machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 


be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


SP.65 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 























When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 











or Local Agents everywhere. 











Produced under the personal sup— 
ervision of the proprietors in one of 
the oldest established Havana 
factories now remaining in pri- 
vate hands, Punch Cgars are pre- 
pared from the finest materials by 
the most highly skilled cigar makers 
Fragrant and delicately mild 
Punch Cigars are truly Hav- 
ana’s Best 


PUNCH 
DINORES 


one of the 
thirtyone 


PUNCH 


sizes 
OBTAINABLE FROM PER BOX 
YOUR USUAL DEALER 46/6 OF 50 


PUNCH CIGARS 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES 
Melbourne-Hart & Co, london. E.C2 


90 offer Punch Ggars 
to your guest is proof 
of your taste and a 
delicate compliment 

to his palate. 
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N 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM , 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 

THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. . 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 

Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 
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IRON 
FENCING, GATES, &c. 
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B.) RAILING WITH CRANKED Tops as * t+ 
{! SHOWN 1S THE MOST UNCLIMBABLE } 
v 


VON THE MARKET. 


































































































Los . ei . 


Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, etc., free on 
application. 

BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 

WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4 


eal Sa 





























H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


has graciously promised to preside at a Meeting 
in th 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 


on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER. 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL & 
HIGHNESS’S LIST 
will be thankfully received by the Treasurer or 
Secretaries at the Headquarters, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Joint Secretaries— 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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RELIEVES 


COLDS 


gxPr pF 
_ZINHALANT 
The Hay Fever Season 


UST when summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever claims 
J its victims. The intense irritation prevents any pleasure out 
of doors. Vapex gives relief, whilst its regular use affords 
protection. Put a drop on your handkerchief cach morning 
so that you can inhale the vapour during the day. 








All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
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“ This is the last time we trust to moth 
balls; they are useless. We must find 
something better !” 


ce 


annoyan 
sudden 


OTH balls are merely 
to moths, but Dymuth is 
and certain death! 


and 





Put Dymuth in your wardrobes 









cupboards, and the contents are as 
Sie " secure against moths as if you 
f sealed them up in a safe. 
f : 4 
oo How much have you lost in moth- 
paten clothes blankets furs? 
“ a ea ’ ’ 
Heavens: Dymuth would have saved it all, and 
it costs only 1/- a tin at any 
eaten to chemist 
< b A lot about moth and all about 
pieces y¥ Dyn “The Story of a Great 
hh q l overy "'—free for a postcard. 
moths -; 


(Reg 


23 Dymuth on 
Matlock. 


Dymuth Ltd., 


| Prepaid Classiliecd Adbertisements 




















Linen Damask Tablecloths 





if 
4 


Irish linen of rare beauty, delicately woven, 


still holds first place for table use. As 
manufacturers supplying the public direct, 
we are able to offer the finest qualities at 
the lowest prices—and Irish linen is 
cheaper to-day than it has been since the 
war. It is wise to buy now! 

Vrite for FREE SAMP LE s and copy of Iliustrated CATALOGUE No. 

OP. We guarantee all ge and will exchange or refund money if ne 

completely satisfied. Carriage Wl orders of .20/- up? wards in the U. 


ROBIN SON &C LEAVER 


Trish Linea 
Manufacturers 


BELFAST 


Irish Linen 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JUNE 7th, 8th and 9th..-THOMAS MEIGHAN and VIRGINIA 
VALLI in ** THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF"; DOROTHY 
PHILLIPS and LOU TELLEGEN in ** THE SPORTING CHANCE "; 


Felix, &c. JUNE 10th, 11th and 12th.—FLORENCE VIDOR, TOM 
MOORE and ESTHER RALSTON in ** THE TROUBLE WITH 
WIVES’; BARBARA BEDFORD and Zasu Pitts in ** LEAVE 


IT TO ME”; Comedy, &c. 














| FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 
SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING 
*Phone :  ‘—-- HEATON Ltd 


Mayfair Bb tIg.NMEW BOND Sr, 
Bh LONDON. w.t. 
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Poot Away? 





Recor” 





and 


Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yello 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 





ae 


Carton. 














LIFE ASSURANCE. 


here is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





| THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 





Piag 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 
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RATES, 
Line of Ten Words cg v8 a i Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as line. 
Headir DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—« jy-ng tl eq if ) 
1 line 2s, per line Fach ruled lin or ‘ eauiva t t 
line harged as 10 words A ti rds.) | t 
by th adariindve when nent d 70 
Files are ilable at “ The Snectat Of / ! ; 
tho ord } 70 
Series Discounts as fol “eee : 
6 insertions 23° ; 13 insertions 5°); 
26 insertions 75% ; 52 insertions 10° 
| To ensure insertion, remittance coveriy gq cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases th the ordei 
Instructions should addressed to 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street. Covent Garden 
London, W.C. 2, by first pe on Tuesday of each week. 
Sr > 10 
For Sale and Co Let. 
W! ESTON | - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness. 
Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surrounding and land 
views) : lf-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience, 
tentals (inclusive) from £85 yearly No premiums fixt ine fr owner of 20U 
flats.—Apply HENRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents) 
7 EST SUSSEX.— Large Country residence for sale. “20 he d- 
rooms Eminently suitable for Preparatory School, Nursing Home, &ce,— 
Particulars, Box 1355, Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent G ard n, W. 
_ Appointments, Xe, Vacant and Wanted. 
YUCA LrOn.. 


er PTIAN MINISTRY OF 


Applications are invited for the following posts in Egyptian Goy nt Girls’ 


Schools : 
(a) ASSISTAN'I 
(6) KINDERGARTEN 


MISTRESSES to teach English, 


MISTRESSES 


Candidates should be between 25 and 34 years old, and must ha sperience in 
| teaching. 
For posts (a) they should have University qualifications and Diploma in Teaching 





roebel Union 


and for posts (6) the Higher Certificate of the National I 
ment £K, 30, 


Initial salary, £E, 300 (about £307). Biennial inere 
years. 

Quarters provided or lodging allowance 

Allowance for journey to Egypt. 

Full particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
Egyptian Edueation Office, 39 Victoria Street, London, 8.W 


El CATION C 


Contract three 
in lieu thereof. 


DIRECTOR, 


RLAND E 


YUNDE DU OMMITTER, 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LANGHAM TOWER, 
SUNDERLAND, 
Applications are invited for the following post vacant the beginni of the 
Autumn Term 
J. MISTRESS OF INFANT MeETHOD— Edueation and Edueational Handwork 


2, LECTURER IN Music, RHYTHM AND ELOCUTION (with a subsidiary subject— 


History preferred) 














Salary according to the Burnham Seale, as varied by later decisions and agreements, 
Application forms are obtainable from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Monday, June 21st, 1926, together with copies of three recent 
testimonials, and the names of thr persons to whom reference may be made, 
HERBERT REED 
Chief Educat Ort 
Education Offices, 
15 John Street, Sunderland, 
___May 29th, . 1926 
Ur .BAN DISTRICT COUNCIL Or CHISWICK, 
APPOINTMENT OF JUNIOR ASSISTANTS, 
CHISWICK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

The above Council invite applications for the appointment of two JUNIOR 
ASSISTANTS (male or female) at their Public Librat Candidates must be between 
17 and 21 years of age and have matriculated Kach appointment will be a pro 
bationary period of 12 months at a salary of ‘ H0 P rannum, If the persons appointed 
prove satisfactory ape this probationary period, they will be favourably considered 
for promotion to the permanent staff of the Counc il. 

Applications, in ¢ ms didates’ own handwriting endorsed Tunior Assistant ,’’ 
stating age, qualifications, previous appointments and ¢ l copies of not more 
than two recent testimonials, niust | l by the u ed i 10 a.m. on 
Monday, June 21st, 1926, 

PFREDK. FERNIHOUGH 
Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, Chiswick, W. 4. 
May 27th, 1926. 
[JNiveRsivy OF ABERDEEN, 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 

The University Court will proceed, on July 27th, 1926, to the appointment of a 
University Librarian in succession to the late Mr, P. J. Anderson, LL.B, 

It is essential that each applicant should hold a University Degr 

Salary—{s00 per annum 

The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from the Secretary to the Univers 
sity, with whom applications must be lodged before July Ist, 1926 

The University, Aberdeen, H. J. BUYTCHAR' 

Secretary. 
TRELOAR HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED 


= MAYOR 


ALTON, HASTS. 
PUBERCULOSIS), 


CHILDREN 
(SURGICAL 





PROBATIONERS are received at the above Hos] at the age of 18 years, 
The training is for three years, and i iluable to tho ntending to become fully- 
trained Nurses, but who are too young for general training. Part of the training may 


ited, 
iwiornm 


must be well-educ 


be given at the Seaside Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates 
hoard, lodging 


Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 third year, with 
and laundry. 


Particulars will be Matron, 


sent on application to th 
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OMERSET COUNTY NURSING ASSOCTATION. — Free NIVERSITY OF 


training in Midwifery, offered to women of Secondary School Education, 
no previous experience necessary. Special arrangements for fully-trained Nurses. 
All expenses paid.—Apply, SUPERINTENDENT, 16 Elm Grove, Taunton. 


y ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NUNEATON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the post of Head-Mistress of the above School. 

The school buildings are of modern type and well equipped. Fresont numbers 
(including the Preparatory Department), 394. 

An Advanced Course in Modern Studies has for some time been recognised by the 
Jioard of Education. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions. Initial salary £650, rising by £25 per annum to £750. Separate residence in 
the School grounds provided, if required, at a rental of £39, including rates and coal. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
and shoukt be returned not later than Friday, dune 11th. 

Canvassing will disqualify. BOLTON KING, 

Director of Education, 














County Education Office, 
Warwick 
J NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. TRINITY COLLEGE: 
THE PROFESSORSHIP OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, AND HINDUSTANT will 
be vacant in Michaelmas ‘Term, Applications, accompanied by a detailed statement 


of qui siti itions and copies of testimonials, must reach the undersigned on or before 
Monday, Ju 

The sai. ary atts uC shed to the Chair is £250 per annum and the duties consist chiefly 
in lecturing Probationers for the Indian Civil Service. The tenure of the Chair is 
for seven years in the first instance, but the Professor will be cligible for re-election, 
Chambers in College will be provided, 

G. WATERHOUSE, 

University Council. 


COUNCIL. 


Secretary to the 


MUNICIPAL 
PUBLIC 





CGHANGHAIL 
Ss 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

An A 
tember 

Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, preferably graduates of a 
British University, and hold the certificate of the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
They must have knowledge of and ability to teach Commercial subjects, holders of 
the London Chamber of Commerce Senior and Higher Commercial Edue “9 ae Certifi- 
cates and quatitied s prepare candidates for the main subjects of the .of C. 
Senior as well as the Junior Examination, with satisfactory experience ; aa vo offer 
as essential subjects, F rench, English, Advanced Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial 
History and Geography, Book-keeping, Elements of Political Keonomy. 

The selected candidate will be expected to take ordinary class-work subjects ofa 


istant Master is required for this School to arrive in Shanghai early in Sep- 


Secondary School, in any Classes, it required ; the Commercial subjects being regarded 
s his specialized work 
Prefe ri ‘nce Will be given toa ¢ andidate who is : 1 good performer at games —Football, 


Cricket, &e., and interested in the boys’ games and athletics and general school 
activity 
Pay Vacls 315 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in the 


Superannuation Pund. Additional pay at the rate of Taels 25 per mensem is granted 
to fully trained and certificated Teachers holding a University degree. The value of 
the Tael may be taken at 2s, 10d., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. 

Agreement. For three years with inerease of pay if agreement is renewed. Liberal 
Superannuation Fund. Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons, 
and employees are exempt from all Municipal rates and taxes. 

irst-elass passage is provided, and half pay during the voyage 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained of the Council's agents, 
to whom applications should be sent. 

MESSRS. 
Agents for the 


JOHN POOK & CO., 
Shanghai Municipal Council, 





May, 1926. 68 Fenchurch Street, London, B.C, 3. 
[ Niversivy Y OF READING, 
The Council are about to appoint a W ARDEN of a Hall of Residence for Women 
ot The Candidate appointed must be preparcd to enter upon her duties by Septem- 
ber Ist, 1926. 


_Partis ulars of the appointment can be obtained from the Reg gistrar. 


ERSITY OF LONDON.—The S 


TINIV ERSITY OF LONDON, 
assics tenable 


for the University Readership in Cl 





Senate invite applications 
at Birkbeck College. Salary 


£500 a vear. Applications (12 copies) must be reeeived not later than first post 
on June isth, 1926, by the AC een REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained . 





OF EDUCATION. 


Assistant Masters to teach English in 


VG YPTIAN MIN ISTR Y 

di Applications are invited for Posts of 
Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Candidates, who should be between 24 and 34 vears of age, must have University 
Degrees (preferably in Honours) and should have experience of teaching in Secondary 
Schools Diploma in Education desirable. 

Initial <alary £B.450 (about £461) with biennial increment 

Non-resident. Contract three years, 

Allowance for journey to Egypt 

Full particulars and Form of Ap \plie ation may be obtained from the DIRECTOR, 
hy Reyptinn Education Office, 39 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


M PAGDAL LEN COLLEGE, 


LE.45, 





OXFORD.—TWO VACANCIES for 

( < RS this Autumn. Edueation in College School, Competition, 
Friday, July details write: Rev. DEAN OF DIV INT rT Y 
SOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING _FOR. 

mu k JOURNAL Or CAREERS 

which gives that practical help so seldom found in a careers for 

boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and parents in ways 

to which they have paid no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 

















Is. monthly from 61 Conduit Street W.1 
—~ a ‘ y) wT AR, J ‘ ° r o & s 
NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 
Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 


me -- -- d and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department. 
Bt 











NTRAL EMPLOYMEN TREAU rie DENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA- 
T 1ON (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 
Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 
MHE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY'S PUBLIC SCHOOL 
GOLD MEDAL COMPETITION, 1926.—Open to all public schools. 


Alternative subjects : 


1. The Viee-Royalty of Lord Curzon. 

2. The Dowager Empress of China. 

Essays to be sent in not later thaa October Loth, 1926 
_Kor particulars | apply to the SECRE PARY, 74 Grosvet 


TR OEBEL EDUC ATION? AL 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
Chairman, ©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
inforyration concerning Scholarships, Loan 
Education apply to the SECRETARY, 





London a: ee 


INSTITUTE COL LEGE FOR 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Principal: Miss BK. EB. Lawrence.——For 
Funi and Grant from the Board of 





hin Stree t 

















LONDO, 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ SOME F E ATU RES OF ITALIAN ECONOyy 
AND STATISTICS ” will be given (in English) by Professor C. GINI (of the Universe 
of Rome) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldw * 
W.C. 2) on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, JUNE 71u, 9TH, and Lim} 
at rs p.m. 

Chairmen : 

June 7th: SiR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B. 
June 9th: H. E. THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR, 
June lith: G. Upny Yue, Esq., C.B.E., F.B.S. 

The postponed or on “ TENANCY BY THE CURTESY OF ENGL AND, 
will be given by Mr. KE. FARR _ (of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law) at KING's 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, 9TH JUNE, 1926, 
5.30 p.m. _ “ hair will be Rng by Mr. T. Cyprian W illiams (of Lincoln’s ina, 
Barrister-at-La 

ADMISSION. TO 

















THE LECTURES IS FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 
es 


Bons Schools and Colleges. 


BINGDON 
Highly qualified staff. 


buildings, including C hapel, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, 





a 
Education, 
Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fing 
Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &e, 
Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrangs 
W M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Sune. 


Scholarships, March.—Apply 

} OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 

(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 5 months) into the Royal Naval College 

Dartinouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a Tull illustrated desc ription 

of life at the College.—GLEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House," 

21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


rFXHE Grange, Matfield, Kent.—Preparatory School for Boys 

near Tunbridge Wells. Grounds 8} acres. Boys prepared for Public Schools 
and Royal Navy. Arrangements made for care during Holidays of boys whow 
parents are abroad.—Head-Master: C. A. PERKIN, B.A. (Oxon). 


YEADING SCHOOL, BERK 
XV Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at I’ettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Busin 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £75-81 per annum,—Parti 
from the BURSAR, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Magniticent 

beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, on edge of Dartmoor, 
Universities, Serviecs and Profe a Head-Master: Rev. N. 
(late House- Master Haileybury College 


uo EDMUND’ SCHOOL 
Ss Fine 


SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 











SHIRE, 


careers, 
including 
Swimming 
uUars may be obtained 





buildings, 
Preparation for 
MILLER, M.A, 





CANTERBURY 








healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BURNSIDE, M. A. H ud-Master. 
rav HE KIN G’S SCHOO :¥ ELY. 
The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take place at Ely on ‘Tuesday, 


July 13th, and Wednesday, 

the SECRETARY. 

| green COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held 
d June 15th and 16th, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships « 

Four Exhibitions of £50, Six E xhib itions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30 

forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, bradtield College, Berks 


rINHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 


July l4th, Full particulars to be obtained from 





on 
f £100. 
Entry 











PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and DARTMOUTH KN, 
COLLEGE. Head-Master: H. C. BARBER, M.A, (Oxon), 
NANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBOR NE. - Ap p ly to to HEAD. 
J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held ia 
the first week of July. £100 downwards. 





Examination will 
Scholarships of £50, £40 


ING’S School, Bruton, Somerset.—An 
be held on June 8th, 9th and 10th for three Entrance 
and £30. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 






































ee ETE R’ SCHOOL, ein es - 
An Examination for Foundation Scholarships value £25 to £50 will take place 
July 6th and 7th. Kutries close: June 25th. Applications from the BURSAR 
Tz ESWIC K SCHOOL, Der rwe entwi ater.—A co-educ ations School 
in the Lake Distriet. Fees £81. New buildings opening September. Scholar- 
ship and Entrance Examination July 3rd. 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
YROFTON GRANGE, near ORP INGTON, KENT Private 
Boarding School for girls near London Principals: Miss LYSTER, M.A., 
and Miss ELIZABETH LYSTER, M.A. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £30 a year for 3 years, for girls under 14, will be awarded at an examination 
early in July. 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
4) DENSTEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. School for 
Girls, 7 to 17. English, French, Mathematics, Latin, Pianotort Matthay 
Method), Singing, Eurhythmics, Elocution. Large mixed farm attached dairy, 
pouitry work and gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce provided — creai, butter, 
egys. Six qualitied mistresses.—Apply PRINCIPAL 
ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Founded 1871. ) 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &e., apply to the Head-Mistre r the 
School Secretary, the 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP 
_ Memorial Hall, a Street, London, E.C. 4 7 
1D RSE ¥ ADIES’ COLLEGE. 
DAY AND nium SCHOOL, Full preparation for University 





Examinations. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to delicate or colonial 


children, —Apply HEAD-MISTKESS, 
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ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), N ISS COLDHAM (College-trained Nursery Nurse, 10 years’ 


annex to Garretts Hall, Banstes ad. Girls received from the Colonies and foreign private experience) takes infants and children 3 her private house, Large airy 











t refs . Anthony, Hay wards He ath. 























d th entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, | rooms, good garden, loving home care. Highes 
or grounds, bracing air. Excellent health record.—Address: THE E ———— ~ — = : —— 
13 Golf. g —_ 
sity PRINCI? Sas ee 
| m7UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Authors, € npeturiting, &e. 
TH, 1 Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls (resident only). BMT eed hth Bi <e a Se 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lond, y 
hata ted Mis VIOLET M. FIELD. ‘ | ONALD MASSEY, L ITE R. ARY AGENT. Good Stories, &c. 
SSS - required 3 taeaate for prosp us to--RONALD MASSEY, 108 Vict ‘ 
UE E -NSWOO 5 Strect, London, 8.W. 1. 
D.” HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. a UTHORS- anal COMPOSERS invited to foward Novels, 
Gs pUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, with SPECIAL PREPARATORY | { Siiccresiel’ Dhcikan Whine g8Ritins ‘Pema. Stic Snaase oa Seok, cee 
a DEPARTMENT, ARTHUR H. STOC KWELL, LIMITED, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, No reading 
Rn, fees. Established 1898. 
~yotightfully situated. 114 acres Fully equipped School Buildings. Large staff. ao weaunenegs = — —- — 
Delightiuby Hasy : to London M 1 ONA STUART, Literary Typist. ‘Accuracy ‘and good work wilar- 
, a anteed: 14 Frewin Road, London, S.W. 18 rele.: Battersea 0240 
—_ He ud. Mistre Miss ETHEL M CREW. Author Ms 10d, per 1,000 words 
- —_— ae a Plays, Is. per 1,000 word 
TAT HITC HU RCH “HIGH SC HOOL, - Shropshire. Public 7a \VDRWR1 oo ; Sih” gga” iNET Ug 
W School for Girls from 5—18. Good BOARDING HOUSE. Fees from£70a | j vi eee ING. — 10d. per 1.000 words, ean re 1 Py — 
4 totre TY , xo " i words rom é j t york 3 s] ali VARIO 
mg en Bear cnn serene Head-Mistress, Miss H. 1. Thompson, M-A.(Oxon.), | young 108 Hazelbourne Road, Balham, 8. , . ‘ ‘ 








mn, NTWORTH. - = - 
WwW hOURNEMOL TH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, QHOR THAND, Tvpewriting and Duplicating: legal, comme! 
A., D.D. h 


cial and literary lil ! " tly ex edat mo uet 


de, , 
Chairma Re D. JONES, M “ 7% . ; 

Princ i ls Miss M DAVE 4.A., London BALL & JOHNSON (Est. Isd4 te, EC, Phone: Lowion W 7 

ee ee ee ee ee ee sed R® ESEARCH, translating. copying, indexing, proof-readin 
ntrance “choi \" j fod ' < ‘ 4 

n), hone spectus from t PRINCIPA! * Wentworth,’ College Road, Bournemouth anted by Lad A) ' York t sy 

easy = = Megiate Schools, Ltd on ITE ARY TYPE oe of every description carefully 

Re, ' . " . , I 

ion NGHOL ty HOOL FOR GIRLS. A and prompt ONE per 1,600 wor Carbon Copy 3d. ] 
A, 1.000 Miss NANCY McFARLANI ( Pah ra Aven Westclift-o a 


HINDI AD, SURREY. 
racing climat Giood education. , ’ a" 
ry gre : M* Iss E. ER M AN N.—Shorthand, Typewriting, ‘Translations.— 























— Head-Mistress Miss F. M.S BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 
v3 wine sagen pandenss —— hong eet, Vi ceadilly } ne Gerrard 1737 
J > > SCHOO 4 SC ‘ims + bewiedk sh = aan . eel Sr Sage — 
ols (NALDE R IRLS H tA ALE.—Climate dr eget XARN to we ite Artic les and Stories; earn while learning; 
ng and sunn oarding School -~ girls on modern Public School lines, book! BaEND UN saat “ ; . ; 
Ramen School for girls 7 to ~ years of age, fi wore. Ee whee J Sak RLS, Sak 13 ria Street. 5. 
— Senior School for girls 13 to 18 of age YYPEW] RITING. 10d wy 1.000. Pr ind “ful r} 
) d fron yndon, Crewe, erpoo!, Leeds, Manches Carlisle 1 NU, FUG. per 1.0 a and = caretu work, 
a. = ort ee became = Soscs om ™ _ : oe , s, Ms anch her x : e Also Duplicating Weatherles rh lose, Thornhill Park, Bitterne., Han 
OT. HELENS, COC KE R MOU TH. Boarding School for Girls siti ie 
rs, kK in the Lake Dis trict Unrivalled Situation Entire charge if desired. _€ | 
ng Principal—Miss WHEELER. ut the € able, Wr 
od IGHFIELD. W YA) HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND | FLOU R. Ground with 
H. OXHEY LANE, W ATFORD. stones only. Cash with order, 3s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in 
-_ Principal—Miss Vallis. strong cartons rHE BREWHURST MILLING CO lo wood, Sussex 
5 Private Residential Sch ol for Girls. _T le: “W atfo rd 616." ae . 7 , , : 
* —_ a — JOU LTR Y. ‘Delicious fatted spring chickens, 8s. Gd. pair; 
’ JOODARD GIRLS CHOOLS. .. — WESTERN DIVISION Large table fowls, ducks, @s.; large boilers, 7s.; trussed, postage paid. -Mr 
? lrevost: Rev F. M . a RINGTON, Wrington, Somerset O'K EEFF EH, The Square, Ro irbery, ¢ 
-- § KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON "ARK, TAUNTON, Head-Mistress : cuiien: cee a . a7 
E Miss C. M. H ARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon). Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. | Ra ON.— Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 4d. per Ib. 
? —— — ——- DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 1 Gd. per Ib, Smoked or Pale Dre All 
1 INDORES JU NIOR- SCHOOL, BI 2X HILL ON. SE A. A | rail paid. Full price list fr: E. MILES « CO., | Facto isrist 
4 Children’s House Hon and Outdoor life, combined with teaching on | ~— W777, ae 7 .: 3 ae 
| modern lines. Old eer P arden, large grounds overlooking sea, Trained Lady ELICIOUS Dorset Chickens, prepat d, 2 for 10s, 21st year. 
~ Nurs Prine ‘ip al Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N.F.U. Standing orders wanted Al Duck F. DUNN, St. Michael’s,Wa u 





: \ (7 1L LE SDE N Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. Secondary A SPARAGUS by post, 120 buds, 4s. 9d. If C.O.D., plus 4d. Straw 
School. Boarding an 1] Day School for Girls. berries, 10d, Ib. p.p.—-FTELD Church Road, Hampton, 1 ' 


Scholastic Agenvries. Gardening. — —_——_—_——- - 
: GCHOOLS AND SUT OR RIG cca tee te bacnd temo Meee eskoee 

















< : F 18 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 4, 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments | — aieenpintieteanminetimieia 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
age of | pil, locality preferred, range of fees, Kc.) to ; Ponds, rectangular or broket r rustic work. steps and wall ae anal 
=| Messr TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, iD, GEO, VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 
. 61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1, ee sees 
a lrelephone Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). ° 
a Publishers of “ SCHOOLS, 7 te 2. mplete guide to Schools in existence. Miscellaneous, 
7 aa rice < 6 post ee 3s. Wisema. tla al = 
0 'CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TITRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ye _FETES, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. “ Highart " ware, unbreakable and wat 
; CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR ee, ee PS See eet eee Sa SS. 5 eee ee ene 
, SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION a ve ed be . Writing Pad Handkerchief Cases erviet 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and tings, a MGERETS., ai — 2 ae bac lege , RETRO ONS SCRE 
e Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID vie rORIA ART LOUN , Dept. £ 1 Vi ia Street, London, 8.W. 1 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge spectuses and Trustwortt formatio 7 79 , F —. 2 tn 
= rhe one 48 tn peak dati peetereed, ant - ky of fees should io ae “% H | OW TO M: AKE MONE Y ha, Angora tab bit Wool arming, 
Price ls. 8d. Vacanci es Pupils Phe Lady Kache! Byng, Hi Sandhoe, Wenham. 


1 | -J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.( 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HAYE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 























2 4 HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, Crest, ao or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work 

: DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., from £2 2s. Specimens sent fr HE NRY i W. ARD 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 

is given free of charge by - =a Ener ae - 

| MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. ARGAINS !!! Ide al wire for training fruit trees, peas, beans, 

; 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 5878. hops, arches, greenhouses, tomatecs, logans, tying, fencing, Ac. Strong 

> : Educational Agents Established 1873. flexible, steel-stranded, and waterproof covered Several thicknesses from 19s. 6d, 

; _ Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School | mije (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Postcard to-day for free samples and 
Principals in the country They will also be glad to supply information about estab- | jigt of 300 bargains —GREEN’S GOVERNMENT STORES 358 Albert St.. J vthar 

> ishments giving a e of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture = Horticulture, san _ —_—__—_— - : aay 

1 7 NO ¢ mT \R GE dl WH ATEVER — MADE TO — en Ts a NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &¢.—Certain 
eee — a — tte teenie Neate * success assured to purchase rs of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery Vases 


. Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays Beautiful colourings Big profits. Custor 
7 * 43 * writes: “ Pottery supplied was much admire i and sold out before anything cis« 
, - ritate Cuition, Xr, Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “S.,” Lindfield, Susse> 


[LOCUTION, —Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 





























1 brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution: Vocabulary ; Sequence; assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuicanite, 12s. on Silver, 1 on 
‘ SPEAKING EFFECTIV E LY WITHOUT Ms. : Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! re 
i Pro luction: Breathing; Reciting.--401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) | turned post free. Best prices paid for Oid Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
RE Tage a an a gE ae EE : ST Ee eek wise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 

\i iNS C. JEANS (Dipléme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature ‘ S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 
i Francaises) coaches in French and German personally or by corres Expd. ——— - -—-— - —____—_ SE 
Prep. for Exams., Conversation classes, &¢.—Reidhaven Karlswood Road, Redhill. REAL SAV ING! ! Have “your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
eS : ~— f &e., Terese 1 absolutely lik ew by our expert tailoring staff Alterations 
() (1H. ART RIDGE HILL, Country House on the ( hiltern Hills, | gna Repairs free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or send garments 
n cks.—Mr. Stafford Webber coaches a few Boys for the Common. for free estimate.—LUNDON TURNING CO furning Specialists, (Dept i>, 

School Ho liday” Tuition. 16 € har ewe Road, N. 16 We collect Phone: Clissold 4777. 











OHN DUXBURY'’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. — Voice Pro- NOCKROACHES quickly cleared by Blattis, guaranteed 
e cuction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private scientific remedy, stood test of 30 years, tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post 
lessons only. Tel.: Museum 2386,—Apply;: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, | free from sole makers, HOWA RTHS, 473 Crookesmecore Road, Sheilield ; or Chemists 
London, W.C, 1, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for export, lower ratee 
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CHARMING SWISS CHALET, 36 rooms, 40 beds, 
available for Summer Holidays or earlier, Suit School Party or could be 
shared. Meals provided if wished ; moderate terms.—Fullest details, UNIVERSAL 
AUNTS, LTD., 192 Sloane Street. Sloane 5101. 








ARWOOD House Nursing Home for Chronic Cases and Aged 


people of either sex. Terms moderate.—50 Thicket Road, Anerley, S.B. 20. 


Hotel Directory. 


H°? EL CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 
EXTENSION NOW OPEN, 

Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's throw 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly furnished 
on the lines of a Private House. Own lock- -up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER, 
‘Terms from 3$ guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From &s. 6d. a night (Bed, 
Breakfast, Bath, and Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083) 











———, 








The Royal 


as a Career 


An illustrated well-bound booklet descriptive of 


Service conGcitions. 
Post Free 3/2} from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Air Force 





N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 
adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea views every room; excellent 
cuisine, chef ; electric light ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe bathing; shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hire. 

Summer and winter seasons. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


T ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the 
Hart Street, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. 

Breakfast, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. 

phone: Museum 1232. Telegrams : 


Telephone: 189 Sidmouth. 





British Museum, 
Bedroom, 
Full tariff on application. Tele- 


ver night. 
‘ingsiey, London. 





ORTMEIRION.—Holiday quarters unique in loveliness and 

freedom on private Peninsula Cambrian Coast, either in parent Hotel cr 

annexe cottages. Perfect sands, bathing and boating ; renowned sub-tropical gardens. 
Apply SECRETARY, Portmeirion Hotel, Penrhynileudracth, North Wales. 


Ne —Royal Marine Hotel,overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal for 


Motorists ; golf, tennis, bathing; elec. light; mod. Tlgms.: Marine. "Phone : 38, 








RIGHTON.—THE KING 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. 
modern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. 
OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, 
Gate : one minute Jiyde Park. From 3} guineas ; 12s, 6d. per day ; 

bed and breakfast, Padd. 3512. (Office 1734). 
M** LOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853, 260 bed- 
rooms, Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H. 


*S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Hot and cold water all bedrooms and all 
Telephone : 215, 





Lancaster 
8s. 6d. 








({HELTENHAM, Cleeve Hill.—Collett’s Hotel. 
air, excellent cuisine, golf, garage. Four gns. weekly. 
ALLAIG.—Station Hotel, Inverness-shire. West HghInd. Senry. 


Virst Class Hotel on Coast opp. Skye. Special Brdng. Terms. Apply : Manager. 


Sunshine, bracing 
Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 








NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming and quiet situation over- 

looking River Ness. Every Comfort. Garage. Spel. brdng.Terms, Apply: Manageress, 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 

ORTHING.—Gwentholme En Pension, 18 Selden Road. An 
old Viearage.— Mrs. HUBBARD WELHAM. 


TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE. 


List of 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from: 
TRUST HOUSES, Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 


EFORMED INNS Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. 

George’s House, 193 Regent Street, 











P.R.ULA., Ltd., 


Dp" FOREST, 
day Home (600 ft 


60s, week ; prospectus. 





Ww.1 
SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.— Beautiful Holi- 


up); 70 rooms; 5 acres; billiards; motors, garage, 
Littledean House, Littledean, Glos, 


St. 











RESTFUL HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Guests received in spacious 
private house; high, very fine views; sea rive r, country, suit tired pro- 
fessional people, _Also _Sleeping hut. Moderate.—-D« ox 1344, the Spectator. 
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HERE AND BEYOND 
EDITH WHARTON 


In this volume will be found six of the most 
significant stories of recent years. Three of them 


are of a psychic nature: “Miss Mary Pask,” 
“The Young Gentlemen,” and “ Bewitched.” Of 
the others “The Temperate Zone” is a subtle 
study of artistic temperament; “The Seed of 
Faith” is a picturesque, dramatic tale laid in 
Morocco, and “ Velvet Earpads” a light satirical 
adventure. 7/6. 


APPLETON & CO. 


LONDON 
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A QUESTION OF PURCHASE 


We are Booksellers; we are therefore Bookbuyers. 
Our great department for the sale of Second-hand 
and Rare books is anxious to get in touch with the 
owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert 
valuation offered and the fairest possible terms 
guaranteed. 
As Booksellers we have established a general stock 
that is possibly unequalled ; we confidently invite 
the attention of booklovers. 


Lift to all floors. 


JI. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


WPIIUIAIAS 


FIs 


SUFI CIS 


Aa 








ef 











NAIRN, SCOTLAND. : To sce ; what ‘the United States “and Englend shall be made like, 
‘ when many honest Labour Gevernments have been in power, read 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. A MODERN LILLIPUT 
irst-Class Hetel. Finest positi i : By D. A. WILSON. 
First-Clas y n . sell a Moray Firth. . Author of ‘ Carvtyle till Marriage,” ete. Published by The C. W. Daniel 
Adjoining Go!f Course. Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Courts. | ¢ 7/6 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months, : The critics agree that it is “a good story,” and shows “ the folly 
GARAGE. PETROL + and pity of war. It also shows how peace leads to plenty, a 
Rg ” . how freedom for wom en is the best foundaticn for family life. 
Telegram: Golfview. Telephone No. 40, a eee CCSSEOSE SOS SOSESSCSOSHSSESCHSCHSSESSOEEOCOCOEEDEEEES OEE OODE 
peewee 


eeeeee 








HOW TO KEEP IT IN 


tissues, as opposed to mere irritation of the scalp-skin. 
Treatments for moist hair and for hair that is dry 
nerves influence the vitality of the hair-roots. ~ 
acidity of the scalp membrane. 


“ Everybody should read this book.” 
“The most reliable and up-to-date information upon the 
“The precepts he lays down for the management, 


Scotsman, 


preservation, 





d and ill-nourished. 
The probable effects on 
How the hair grows and how to grow it. 


THE HUMAN 


HEALTH, HOW TO TREAT IT IN 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER (Hair-Health Specialist). 


CONTENTS: Recent discoveries in detecting and treating hair ailments. 


causes and treatment of 
and restoration of the hair are simple, 


How curative measures should act. 
Correct method of scalp massage. 
The cause and treatment of scurf 
growth and colour of “ 





Co. 


nd 











HAIR 


DISEASE. 


. brushing, 
and of scalp- irritation. How 
and “ shingling On anzmia 


On washing 


bobbing ™ 


Remarkable proofs of the efficacy of individual treatment, 


all Lady's 


lucid and convincing.’’- 


Pictorial. 
—Medical 


sealp and hair troubles.” 


Price 6d., post free, from J. HARLEY PARKER 
(Desk 37), 117 ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Stimulation of the sc 
and combing the hair. 


Reco rd, 


alp 


the 
and 
etc. 
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BLACK WOODS’ BOOKS. 


THE SQUIRE OF BENTLEY. 





(Mrs. CHEAPE,) 


21/- net. Memory’s Milestones in the Life of a Great 
Sportswoman, by her daughter, Maume Extis. With 
chapters by J. Farrrax-Brakesoroucn, M.C., and A. S. 
Barrow (Sabretache). Profusely illustrated. 


“No hunting enthusiast can fail to be interested in the account of 
the career of this fine sportswoman.”’—Horse and Hound. 


(Jmmediately.) 


FALSE DAWN. py Al. CARTHILL, 
“The Lost Dominion.” 10/6 net. 


“ A temperate revi idea of Communism and its prospects; 
1 mind. I 


Author of 


w of the 
ment to the 


a warning and encourage political ¢ 6 
cannot tell if every person of intelligence will have the sense and 
good — 1e to reac the book, but I am convinced that the political 
philoso; of the future will regard it as the least biased and 
paren ill imina ting discussion of the tendencies of this age which has 
been put o a literary form. Liverpool Post. 


THE WiLD 
By GERTRUDE 


mee iene CARAVANNERS IN 
WEST : The Old Pioneers’ Trail. 


E. METCALFE-SHAW. 21/- net. With sketches and 
illustrations, 
‘ ud described with a graphic pen, and the 
narrative is enhanced by sketches and black-and- 
t 





TEN MONTHS IN BOLSHEVIK PRISONS 


By IRENE DOUBASSOFF, Maid of Honour to the late 
ge Aa of Russia. 12/6 net. 

* The re pages of vivid interest . . . a study of Russian 
psycl reels Si yd 


DEAD MEN’S TALES. py BENNET COPPLE- 


STONE. 7/6 net. 









An « s 1 Tine 
ine rriu 1 es of the sea.’ 
’ / eo 

A bo vhich 1 is finish 1 Look 
whic " 1 
THE SOUTHSEAMAN. Liie-Stery of a Schooner. 
By WESTON MARTYR. 15/- net. 

her hav 1 nt iy ho writte concerning tl romance of 
the p at se but few ny, tell of th onstruction of the ship— 
a er r | 1 then, had onl een a dream in 
the mind of a vy . M W Martyr is an adventurer. 
Speed, stren tl pod I yan ¢ in hits ship, and about his 
writing there vivacity 
A = “BOARD. A Virate’s Love Story. 
By ROBERT LAY 7/6 net. 

A novel of high literary merit by a new author. The leading boat 
dashed alongside the prize A flash of naked steel endured for 
minutes. The shrill wail of a tortured woman lasted bi 1 nd 
The rest was silence, evil 1 hiding many things. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





















“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR JUNE 


ONTENTS, 









Opposite Angles. By Humfrey Jordan. 


Tales of S.O.S. and T.T.T. 
IV. The Unseen Lifeboat. 





By Bennet Copplestone. 







*Amlet. By C. G. Chenevix Trench. 
Old Emigrant Days in Kansas. By Mrs. Orpen. 
The Poacher. By A. G. C. 






The Drive to the Station. 







By Malcolm Burr, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon.), ete. 

Maraka. By C. E. M. C. 

Modern Chinese Portraits. By Louis Magrath King. 

X. The Iconoclast. XI. The Pariah. XII. The 
Enthusiast. 






Musings without Method— 
The General Strike—Democracy and the Working 
Man—Government by Fear—A New Franchise 

Bill—What is a “Solid” Vote?—An_ English 

Prime Minrister—Mr. Baldwin on England— 

Impertinent Manifestoes. 
























“ Blackwood’s 
15s. for 






Abroad can have 
for 30s. yearly, or 


at Home and 
monthly 


Subscribers both 
Magazine” sent by post 
six months, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
inbur London. 























2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(IIlus, 24/- net) 


» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 








“Full of quiet humour and tolera nt wisdom. The Marquis 
has a rich store of Plutarchan anecdotes which throw a flash- 
light on personages and epis odes of the nearer and farther 
past: a treasure-trove of quotable stories.”"—Morning P« 
“He se ‘ems to have an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, aa 
he certainly has a lively wit, so that his book is one full 
of good things.”’—IVestminster Ga “A book full of 




















the atmosphere of good comp Daily News. 
= 
Naval Memories 
i s 
and ‘Traditions 
by ApmML. Sir 
HERBERT KING- HALL 
(Large, handsom: vol. 21/- net) 
si Sit A th t King-Hall, havine h Iped to mal histor 
op “ = a ok a - t t - h 7 an x n 
episodes of the world-wand 1 wh relic 
eternal mon 1y of t excellet fa 
1 / * Al in ) Cc] 
lhe ¢ heartedne t I eery I 
is manifested up 1 
HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 








SUC C ESSF U LM ARRI AGE 








The bedrock of hu ypine ind the fe 

tion is s beiously dependent v1 = Gendihes wat ele ! 1 cy 

t is surely a forn ss t llow men and women to appr “en 
it in the spirit cf and unprepawredne which has been 
u ual auring cenerations Many ittem] lo open 
up the way for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married life 
have been opposed, with the result tl people have becn blunder 
ing on with eyes blind-folded We nov ell different age, and 
the cry ‘‘ give us light” is being raised by those troub!ed by Sex 
Problems and Perplexities 


The two new bocks by Dr. G, Courtenay Beale: 


WISE WEDLOCK 


The only reliable Volume on Birth Control 


and 

REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 

er both vols. for 12/6, 


every difficulty likely to 
or contemplating 


The 


6/9 each, post free, 


cover the complete field, and 
worry husbands and wives. No one marred, 
murriage, can afford to be without them. 


OTHER VITAL BOOKS 


which will give yeu fuil and accurate knowledge on this subject 

are: 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
The only avuthertic and illustrated edition. Modernised 


and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE, 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 6/9 


The latest work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE. 
THe CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A ok that make ie ‘‘ change’”’ a happy period, 
By MW AL TER ‘N. GAL LICHAN 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION 4/- 
An Absorbing Human Story that reveals the Danger of 
Ignorance. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the beoks will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 


will sclve 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















TWO GLASTONBURY 
LEGENDS 


King Arthur and St Joseph 
of Arimathea. 
By J. A. ROBINSON, D.D., F.B.A. 
With 10 illustrations. 


Crown 8vo.. 2s 6d net. 





CRANMER AND THE 
REFORMATION UNDER 
EDWARD VI 
By C. H. SMYTII. 


Thirlwall and Gladstone 
Essay for 1925. 


The Prize 


Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net. 





THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., F.B.A., 
Ss. A. COOK, Litt.D., and F. £. 
ADCOCK, M.A. 

The Persian Empire and 

the West. 


With 11 maps and 6 tables and plans. 
Royal 8vo. 35s net. 


Volume IY. 


“This is a most important instalment of a 
great work which doc honour to English 

holarship, and has the additional merit of 
being 1 resting to the = 


lay reader. 

The Daily Mail. 
A volume of Plat Vols 1L1V 
is in the press. 


; to illustrate 





THE CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A,, F.B.A. 


Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., 
C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A,, and 
Z. N. BROOKE, M.A. 


Contest of Empire and 
Papacy. 


Volume V. 


With 9 maps in a separate portfolio. 
Royal 8vo. 50s net. 


“Tt has all the solid merits of its pre- 
decessors, It is full and yet concise. No 
words are wasted, but no important event is 
omitted, no influential principle neglected. 
Throughout the book is the work of experts. 
— Altogether the book deserves the 
highest praise. . . . No historical library 
can be complete without it.”—Jhe Times. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW 
HEBRIDES 

An Ethnological Record. 

By C. B. HUMPHREYS. 
12s 6d net. 
This account of some of the ethno- 
logical conditions of the five southern 
New Hebrides Islands — ‘Tanna, 
Anaiteum, Futuna, Aniwa, and 
Eromanga—is the first attempt to set 
down the general cultures of this area 
in English. 


Demy 8vo. 





LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION 
By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. 


Library 
Crown 8vo. 


edition with versions. 

7s 6d net. 

This edition contains Dr Nairn’s own 
versions of the English picces which 
he provides for translation into Latin. 


“A book of unig nd out value 
» « «+ Which all who need such k will 
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CICERO: DE FINIBUS 
BONORUM ET MALORUM 
Libri I. 1. 

Edited by J. $. REID, Litt.D. 


Demy S8vo. 16s net. 

No Latin Conn ie iry of such richness 
h heen seen nee Munro, and Dr Reid's 
De Finitbus is 1 mature than Munro’s 
J ucretin That was a prodizy of virile 
scholarship; this is the harvest of a life- 
long devotion to Cicero.” 

The Cambridye Review. 








IOANNIS SELDENI AD 
FLETAM DISSERTATIO 


Reprinted from the edition of 1647. 
With parallel translation, introduction, 
and notes by DAVID OGG, Fellow 
and ‘Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


20s net. 


Cambridge Studies in 

History. 
“Mr Og can be congratulated on 
which helps us to understand not only 
Selden’s claim to be the father of the 
modern school of Enelish legal historians, 
but also some imporiant aspects of English 
legal history both in the Middle Ages and 
in the loth and 17th centuries.” 

The Oxford Magazine. 


Demy 8vo. 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Being the Report on the Teaching of 


Religion and of the Bible by an 
Advisory Committee of the Cambridge- 


shire Education Committee. 


Second Edition. Demy Svo. 1s 6d net. 





AN ITALIAN DICTIONARY 
By A. HOARE, M.A. 


Second Edition. Demy 4to. 42s net. 


work is recognized as the 


Italian 


“ The 


standard dictionary in this 


country, ... The arrangement of the 
matter and the admirable printing 


make the book a pleasure to consult. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 
OF THE AGE OF MAL THUS 


By G. TALBOT GRIFFITH, B.A, 


With 4 diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net. 

A study of economic conditions in so 

far as they affected population at the 

when 


time Malthus produced his 


famous Essay on Population (1798). 





A MANUAL OF 
YEAR BOOK STUDIES 
By WILLIAM CRADDOCK 
BOLLAND, M.A., LL.D. 
With 12 facsimiles. 
12s 6d net. 


Demy 8vo. 


Cambridge Studies in English Legal 
History. 


In the present book Dr Bolland’s main 
purpose is to interest younger legal and 
historical scholars in the study of the 
Year Books, 
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is pure petro 


Refined and super-refined from 
rich crude, from the world’s 
largest and richest oil-bearing area. 
Nothing added, but every impurity 
taken away. 


Pratts is pure, free from any 
admixture or adulteration what- 
ever. This is not a mere claim, 
but positive fact. 
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“petrol” 
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Reducing Costs in 
New Housing Schemes 


With the cost of land, materials, and labour at its present height, it 
is almost impossible to erect for the people reasonably rented houses 
which shall also be well-designed and constructed, sanitary, labour- 
saving, and comfortable, unless every possible and _ legitimate 
economy is effected in the actual building. 


In the building costs of thousands of houses now being erected 


£10 per rcom is being saved 


This is the result of making provision for modern labour-saving gas 
fires in place of the old-fashioned coal grates in all bedrooms and other 
rooms which are used only intermittently. When these gas fires are 
installed, the flues are built in the thickness of the wall, and the 
expensive chimney stacks, breasts, etc., are eliminated. In quite 
small cottages the air space of the interiors is thereby increased by 
about 700 cubic feet. Builders who instal gas fires and the popular 
all-gas kitchen equipment in their houses find that they not only 
save money, but produce houses which attract the woman of to-daz. 


Incidentally these substantial savings in the cost of building make 
the abatement of domestic smoke, even in working-class houses, a 
practical proposition. When such economies are possible, there is no 
longer any adequate defence for the total exclusion of new dwelling 
houses from the ambit of the Smoke Abatement Bill. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company is at the service 
of Housing Authorities, Architects, Builders, and 
Engineers, without charge, jor infermation and cssis!- 
ance on all matters connected with the use of gas 
in buildings of all kinds. A letter to the address 
below will receive prompt and careful attention. 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY 


HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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